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THE GREAT GUNS OF ENGLAND. 


The great guns of England, they listen 
mile on mile 
To the boasts of a broken War-Lord; 
they lift their throats and smile; 
But the old woods are fallen 
For a while. 


The old woods are fallen; yet will they 
come again, 

They will come back some springtime 
with the warm winds and the 
rain, 

For Nature guardeth her children 
Never in vain. 


They will come back some season; it 
may be a hundred years; 
It is all one to Nature with the cen- 
turies that are hers; 
She shall bring back her children 
And dry all their tears. 


But the tears of a would-be War-Lord 
shall never cease to flow, 
He shall weep for the poisoned armies 
whenever the gas-winds blow, 
He shall always weep for his 
widows, 
And all Hell shall know. 


The tears of a pitiless Kaiser shallow 
they’ll flow and wide, 
Wide as the desolation made by his 
silly pride 
When he slaughtered a little people 
To stab France in her side. 


Over the ragged cinders they shall flow 
on and on 
With the listless falling of streams that 
find not Oblivion, 
For ages and ages of years 
Till the last star is gone. 
Dunsany. 
The Saturday Review. 


MY LOVE COULD WALK. 


My Love could walk in richer hues 
Than any bird of paradise, 


The Great Guns of England—To King George. ea 


And no one envy her her dress: 
Since in her looks the world would see 
A robin’s love and friendliness. 


And she could be the lily fair, 

More richly dressed than all her kind, 
And no one envy her her gain: 

Since in her looks the world would see 
A daisy that was sweet and plain. 


Oh, she could sit like any queen 
That’s nailed by diamonds to a 
throne, 
Her splendor envied by not one: 
Since in her looks the world would see 
A queen that’s more than half a nun. 
W. H. Davies. 
The Nation. 


TO KING GEORGE. 


From East to West, from North to 
South, thy Banner is unfurled; 

It streams above the Seven Seas, it 
waves throughout the world! 

The sun may travel far by day and 
journey through the night; 

Speed as he will, thine Empire’s bounds 
be yet beyond his sight. 

Discord is silent at thy word, and safe 
beneath thy rule 

The lamb and lion slake their thirst 
beside the self-same pool. 

Each home is nurs’d in Virtue’s lap, 
and Folly’s voice is still; 

Even in dreams there cometh not a 
single thought of ill! 

Fire, water, wind obey thy will and 
thy commandments own; 

Triumph and Joy dwell calm beneath 
the shadows of thy Throne! 

Imperial Master, noble George, our 
sovereign Lord and King, 

Thee, our defense in time of need, thy 
loving people sing. 

While tower the Mountains of the 
North, while sunlight gilds the 
plain, 

While gleams the silver moon by night, 
or heaves the rolling main, 

World-wide, unmoved, impregnable, 
may thy dominion stand, 

And for the buttress of thy Right be 
God’s protecting hand! 

Sirdar Daljit Singh, C. S. I. 
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ARMED PACIFICISM. 


Before the world are many schemes 
for making this war the last of its 
kind. I have received, chiefly from 
the United States, descriptions or 
programs of at least a score of such, 
worked out with more or less skill, 
and there are many others unknown to 
me. Some of them are framed with 
little regard to the difficulties to be 
overcome, conceived in a generous but 
uncritical mood, the productions of 
those who, seeing some one thing 
clearly, are blind to any other, or who, 
having a favorite remedy, will hear of 
no other. Some of them are mere 
political phantasies; the authors create 
a new or “reorganized” Europe, and 
airily establish International Courts 
and Councils which are to dispose of 
territories and population without 
regard to the wishes of their present 
rulers. It is the hope, one can see, of 
some of the authors of these projects 
that human nature, passed through 
the furnace of terrible experiences, will 
be purified of passions which have 
kindled strife, and that the present 
struggle is the last convulsion of an 
evil spirit about to be cast out. Every- 
where is a belief that the world is in 
travail, and that the widespread 
sufferings are the birth-pangs of a 
new and better order. Wise or im- 
perfectly considered, these projects by 
their multitude impressively testify 
to the resolution to prevent the recur- 
rence of this dire calamity. Never 
before was so general and emphatic the 
determination, ‘‘This shall not again 
be.” 

These proposals may also be the 
sign that international law is entering 
a new stage, the constructive stage. 
In its history there have been, so far, 
three periods; the first or ante-Grotian 
period, in which rules were few, ill- 
defined and ill-observed, in which inter- 


national law was mixed or confused 
with theology and Roman law. Next 
came what I may call the Grotian 
period of international law; a period 
during which, with many differences 
in points of detail, the methods of the 
great Dutch jurist—the incomparable 
Grotius, as Leibnitz described him— 
the postulates and assumptions which 
he made—were followed by the chief 
writers of the eighteenth century and 
the greater part of the nineteenth; a 
period in which the usages of warfare 
were discussed by private writers with 
more or less authority, but in which, 
broadly stated, there were until lately, 
on the part of Governments, no con- 
certed systematic attempts to prevent 
wars or mitigate their evils. We are 
approaching—I am inclined to think 
that we have entered—what I may call 
the post-Grotian period, which will, 
it seems to me, differ much from its 
predecessors. The prolegomena of 
international law must be revised at 
several points, if its rules are to be 
those of living law, that is, law acted 
upon. I suggest that it will distin- 
guish facts from desiderata; that it 
will expel fictions; that it will recog- 
nize the potency of great ideals, nay, 
the necessity of their existence, but 
that it will not confound them with 
the social or ethical realities of the 
world; that it will reconsider and 
revise certain assumptions generally 
made by writers on international law; 
above all, that it will endeavor to be 
constructive, or, to express my mean- 
ing otherwise, to create organs as well 
as to strengthen and nurture functions. 
The multitude of projects, some of 
them supported by men of great practi- 
cal wisdom, is a sign that this recon- 
struction has begun. 

It may be well to try to examine in 
the light of the experience of this: war 
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and in a fair and judicial spirit the 
chief of those proposals; particularly 
schemes for the formation of a League 
of Nations, favored .by statesmen 
and publicists of sagacity and wide 
experience. 

The first, and necessary, stage in 
reconstruction is a reconsideration of 
old positions, which is being done on 
a large scale. Some of the safeguards 
once much believed in are discredited 
or are no longer regarded as fully 
effective. Pacificists in all lands are 
examining the old remedies—their 
own included—against war, and if 
they are candid they admit defects 
which they did not before recognize. 
They are everywhere revising their 
working program, if not their creed. 
Thus there is no longer unqualified 
faith in the pacific effect of trade. 
Understood by Cobden and his dis- 
ciples, it meant peace; as understood 
by many in Germany—and here, too 
—it means perpetual friction, if not 
hostility. “As a nail sticketh fast 
between the joinings of the stones,”’ 
says the wise man, “so doth sin stick 
close between buying and selling’; 
and if we listen to some modern ex- 
positors of international commerce the 
particular inseparable sin is hatred or 
envy of a nation’s trading rivals. I 
am not sure that to the remedies now 
deemed insufficient by those who once 
thought otherwise of them should not 
be added international arbitration; 
that is, the multiplication, and one 
day the universality, of submission of 
all questions in dispute, with the 
omission of restrictions as to honor, 
etc., to be found in the modern type 
of arbitration treaty to which this 
country is a party. One must, on the 
whole, admit a declining faith in the 
complete efficacy of international arbi- 
tration. It has settled many questions, 
some of which would have become 
dangerous. It has failed to provide 
for the settlement of the gravest dis- 
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putes, especially those in which pride 
of race had a share. Looking at the 
world as it stands and is likely for 
some time to be, the action of arbitra- 
tion must be somewhat limited. Even 
if the great States consented to sub- 
mit to it all questions between them 
without reservation, can we, with 
recent experience, be sure that a 
powerful State, armed to the teeth, 
will always give effect to them? The 
success of arbitration in matters of 
secondary importance is no proof that 
where racial passions are aroused the 
same will happen. The old remedies 
are not discarded. But new values 
are put upon them. 

Nor, to pass from pacificists to 
diplomatists, do the latter seem to 
have faith in the old safeguards. Little 
is heard of that which was once be- 
lieved to be the only practical security 
for the peace of Europe, the mainte- 
nance of the balance of power, every 
State which aimed at aggrandizement 
knowing that it would encounter the 
opposition of a League of Nations. 
Whether this theory caused more 
wars than it prevented, whether it 
bred an atmosphere of suspicions and 
led to perpetual interventions, is a 
question hard to answer. It did not 
avert the greatest war of all time. 
It is not likely to do much better in 
the future; and for the present it 
appears to be discredited even among 
professional diplomatists. 

And not merely pacificists and 
diplomatists, but the world generally 
has lost faith in what once seemed a 
strong preservative against aggressive 
wars, or the brutal conducting of them. 
Among the many disillusions in the 
present struggle, one of the chief is as 
to neutrals. They were to be thespeak- 
ing consciences of humanity, prompt 
to denounce wrongdoing and to act in 
accordance with their needs. Some 
have been cowed. “I take it for 
granted,” said President Wilson, in 
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justifying breaking off diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany, ‘‘that all neu- 
tral Governments will take the same 
course.” They did not, with a few 
exceptions in remote parts of the 
world. The greatest of all the neutrals 
has, for more than two years, been 
silent as to the justice of the issues 
in the struggle and the crimes com- 
mitted in the course of it, and has 
spoken only when the lives and prop- 
erty of her citizens were imperiled. 
The old assumptions as to the influence 
of neutrals need revision. 

The schemes for the maintenance of 
peace which at present find most favor 
are of three kinds. 
depend upon the control of foreign 
affairs, including peace and war, by 
the people—that is, by the Parlia- 
ments of the world. (b) Those which 
depend more or less upon force for 
the prevention of war; some going so 
far as to recommend the use of force 
in order to compel submission to 
arbitration; others—and they at pres- 
ent are preferred—holding that com- 
pulsion should be used only to bring 
about submission to arbitration. (c) 
Some rely upon disarmament, includ- 
ing therein restriction upon the manu- 
facture of munitions of war and cannon 
of large calibre. 

The first of these remedies seems to 
have much in its favor when we think 
of the failure of diplomacy, still more 
or less secret, and reflect how wars have 
been made with slight regard to the inter- 
est or wishes of the people concerned. 
But there is another side to the matter. 
Can one be sure that democratic con- 
trol would be uniformly pacific? Would 
it be so if, as it is often invited, democ- 
racy everywhere declared and carried 
on a war of tariffs; if in times of peace 
there were constant commercial hos- 
tilities, quarrels about new markets 
and the life? Democracy in our 
Dominions and elsewhere has, for a 
time at least, allied itself with Pro- 


(a) Those which ~ 
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tectionism. Will such a policy con- 
duce to peace? Experience is not 
wholly favorable as to the pacific 
influence of democratic control of 
foreign relations. The war of 1870 
was, at the beginning, popular in 
France; I have reason to think that 
it was not unpopular in some parts 
of Germany. The wars with Mexico 
and Spain were popular in the United 
States. So in this country was the 
Boer War. So in Russia was the war 
against Turkey in 1878; so the war 
of Italy with Turkey. ‘But for the 
wicked, inflammatory newspapers, it 
would have been otherwise.” As if 
the newspapers did not know their 
readers! As if every community had 
not the newspapers which it deserved! 
It is to be remembered that the 
political state of Europe of today is 
not what an enlightened and a sus- 
ceptible democracy would perpetuate. 
There are so many communities with 
unsatisfied aspirations and just claims. 
The Poles, the Serbians and Southern 
Slavs, the Letts, the Albanians, the 
Armenians, the Finns, are only a few 
of the oppressed or discontented na- 
tionalities which appeal, and not in 
vain, to the people of every land. 
The ready sympathy of democracy 
with them, one of its highest qualities, 
is also one of the perils of the future. 
Democracy is ensnared by its virtues 
as well as by its failings. It is not 
false to lost causes. It admires the 
heroism of the soldier who gives all 
that he has to give. Its idols are 
successful generals. It is captivated 
by the splendor and the tumult of 
war, and is prone to forget the brutal 
realities until they are close at hand. 
True, it is rarely consulted while there 
is still time for deliberation. An 
appeal is generally made to it when 
argument is over and resort to the 
sword has become inevitable. The 
United States have shown how tena- 
ciously a democracy may cling to a 
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policy of peace if it is early taken into 
confidence or consulted before the 
hour for decisive action has come. 
Common to the second group of 
schemes—those which are at present 
most attractive—is the idea of the 
formation of a League of Nations. 
It is, too, a feature of all of them that 
they contemplate the employment in 
some form and in certain contingencies 
of foree or pressure in order to stop 
war. This idea has everywhere made 
remarkable progress. Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Balfour, Lord Grey, Lord Bryce, 
and the German Chancellor are agreed 
as to the principle. ‘‘Germany,”’ said 
Bethmann-Hollweg, ‘‘is ready at all 
times to join a League of Nations, 
and even to place herself at the head’’ 
of such a League. President Wilson 
is prepared to use coercion “in the 
service of common order, common 
justice, and common peace.” The 
International Arbitration League, in 
an address signed by those “‘stalwarts’’ 
of peace, Mr. Thomas Burt and Mr. 
Maddison, has approved of the pro- 
posals as ‘“‘the irreducible minimum of 
the ever-widening desire to make the 
defense of public right the common 
eoncern of all nations.’’ According to 
the third article of the program of 
the League to Enforce Peace, “the 
signatory Powers shall jointly use 
forthwith both their economic and 
military forces against any one of their 
number that goes to war or commits 
acts of hostility against another of the 
signatories before any question arising 
shall be submitted to arbitration.” 
In technical language, while awards 
are not to be enforced, submission to 
arbitration is to be a condition prece- 
dent to hostilities; there is to be a 
stay, as lawyers would say, of war- 
like proceedings until the opinion of a 
court is taken. There must be much 
to recommend a scheme which is sup- 
ported by so many men with a wide 
outlook and great practical experience. 
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That there should be a League of 
Nations; that it might do useful 
work; that it is a step towards the 
reconstruction of international rela- 
tions; that there should be a Court 
for the trial of ‘“justiciable’”’ questions; 
that the Hague Tribunal should be 
extended and developed; that along 
with it should be a Court of Concilia- 
tion for the settlement of questions 
into which enter political elements; 
that there should be conferences from 
time to time for the formulating of 
rules of International Law—all such 
constructive work may be beneficial. 
The question is whether the plan 
should be burdened from the outset 
with the element of force in any form. 

Mr. Taft’s scheme and others akin 
to it suggest three questions. Would 
they work? Ought they to work? 
Are we ripe for them? With much 
hesitation, in view of the great au- 
thority of those who have espoused 


these schemes, I am _ inelined to 
answer all three questions in the 
negative. To test the working of 


Mr. Taft’s scheme, or the correspond- 
ing English plan, one may make three 
suppositions. Suppose the United 
States a member of the League—and 
it would scareely be a League of 
Nations without them—and that a 
dispute in which the Monroe doctrine 
was involved arose between them and 
a European Power prepared to press 
its claims! Would the United States 
submit the dispute to arbitration, and 
if it did, would they -bide by an 
award, directly or by implication, 
adverse to that doctrine? Second 
supposition: A dispute between Aus- 
tria and Serbia, one in which the 
former made exorbitant claims, on the 
face of them unfair; Serbia refusing 
to arbitrate, would England or France 
or Russia be instrumental in com- 
pelling Serbia to submit to arbitration, 
especially if the composition of the 
Court were suspected? Third sup- 
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position: Spain demanded the sur- 
render of Gibraltar, or Turkey the 
evacuation of Egypt; either of these 
Powers might consent to arbitrate, 
and it might so manoeuvre as to make 
England appear to be technically the 
aggressor; should our Government 
have anything to do with such an 
arbitration? These are only a few 
of the cases in which the League might 
fail to work. The instances might be 
multiplied if we took into account the 
possibility of joint action on its part 
necessitating States aiding in the co- 
ercion of their Allies. 

The merit of the plan in the view 
of many is that it does not seek to 
enforce the award of any Court. But 
is this not a weakness? It proposes to 
apply pressure irrespective of the 
merits of the cause of the State which 
declines to arbitrate. As Mr. Brails- 
ford remarks: ‘It seems a mockery of 
justice that the civilized world should 
hold back two States from war, call 
up its ablest men to recommend a 
settlement of their disputes, and then 
wash its hand of the consequences if 
the stronger of the two (after waiting 
for the prescribed term) laughs at the 
Council’s proposals, and proceeds to 
fall upon the weaker. Morally, the 
Power which ignores the voice of im- 
partial justice is as clearly the aggres- 
sor as the Power which goes to war 
without waiting for it to speak.’’* 

To many it may seem that these 
schemes are too simple, or too aca- 
demic, to provide for the variety of 
contingencies or surprises in the de- 
velopment of national life, and that 
they do not guard even against ob- 
vious evils which might wreck them. 
Thus they would not prevent the 
mobilizing of troops and the increase 
of armaments while arbitration pro- 
ceedings were on foot, and they do 
not provide for hostilities begun by 
nations not members of the League. 


**A League of Nations,’ page 300. 
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Ought such a scheme to work? Much 
would depend upon the composition 
of the Court which it is proposed to 
set up. If there was the certainty 
that the Court would be absolutely im- 
partial, that the interest of small 
States would be protected, that it 
would be sympathetic with the aspira- 
tions of struggling nationalities, that 
it would welcome changes instead of 
generally resisting them, it might be 
a beneficial institution. But of this 
there is no certainty. We live ina 
Europe in which are races bent upon 
achieving a better future for them- 
selves, in which are raised voices un- 
heard for centuries demanding changes, 
which sober-minded men warmly 
advocate. 

Many, indeed most, of the advo- 
cates of a League of Nations do not 
desire to maintain the political status 
quo; they look forward to rapid 
growth; they favor sweeping political 
changes. ‘In some practical considera- 
tions’”’ put forward as ‘“‘the basis for a 
just peace’’ (a fair specimen of many 
proposals), I find such suggestions as 
these :— 

1. (b) Restoration of territories in- 
vaded by both sides subject to any 
readjustment under 2 (a). This to 
involve the restoration to Germany of 
her Colonial territories oran equivalent. 

2. Reasonable satisfaction of (a) 
Demands for the application of the 
principle of nationality in Europe, by 
readjustment of frontiers, autonomy, 
or other solution; (b) demands of the 
Central Powers and other European 
States for increased economic oppor- 
tunity in economically undeveloped 
countries. 

3. Widest possible application of 
the principle of the ‘‘open door.” 
“The principle of nationality should be 
satisfied as far as possible throughout 
Europe, in Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, 
the Trentino, the South Slav district, 
Bulgaria, Macedonia, and elsewhere. 
. .. In some cases autonomy within 
a larger State is likely to prove more 
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satisfactory than independence from 
the point of view of the nation itself 
no less than of European peace. A 
wide extension of the principle of 
neutralization through neutral States 
or zones may prove the happiest 
solution in other cases.” 


I take next, as another example of 
the schemes suggested by advocates 
of the League, Mr. Brailsford’s ‘draft 
sketch’ of the constitution of the 
League of Nations:— 


The signatory Powers will define 
in a declaration, to be embodied in 
the constitution of the League, their 
resolve to accord to all racial minori- 
ties in their European territories full 
liberty for the use of their language, 
the development of their culture, and 
the exercise of their religion.* 


One writer declares the business of 
the Allies to be:— 


To settle upon natural and there- 
fore permanent lines the questions 
which have for so long rendered the 
peace of Europe precarious, and to 
lay the foundations of a community 
of nations which may ensure to all 
alike security and peace. t 


Many of those who are in favor of 
the schemes which ,J have ventured 
to criticise desire not only to make 
provision for the development of 
nationalities, so far imperfectly recog- 
nized; they would frame a “new 
public law of Europe,’ and by that 
they mean much more than altera- 
tions in international law. The mean- 
ing of that phrase has varied from 
age to age. I cannot say when it 
originated. I have not been able to 
trace it much farther back than the 
eighteenth century. The statesmen 
and political writers of that time had 
a conception of Kurope as a political 
whole and not as so many isolated 
units; a-conception, I am inclined to 


**A League of Nations,”’ page 323. 
t‘The Great Settlement,” by C. Ernest 
Fayie, page 285. 
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think, much clearer than exists today. 
At first it referred to certain treaties 
designed to maintain the balance of 
power, which was always in danger 
and which necessitated constant shift- 
ing of combinations. Generally speak- 
ing, there were two groups: Austria, 
half of Germany (Bavaria, etc.), 
England, Russia, and Holland; Prus- 
sia, the other half of Germany, France, 
Spain, and Sweden. But these com- 
binations were constantly changing. 
Each country had its ‘“system’’ or 
‘‘nolicy,”’ and treaties were changed or 
broken according to the requirements 
of such system or policy. In the days 
of the Holy Alliance the “public law 
of Europe’ meant measures designed 
to repress revolutionary principles. 
For English statesmen it long meant 
the maintenance of the Ottoman and 
Austrian Empires. ‘The political 
independence and liberty of Europe,”’ 
said Palmerston, “are bound up, in 
my opinion, with the maintenance and 
integrity of Austria as a great Euro- 
pean Power.’ Guizot, discerning, as 
he thought, the progressive formation 
of European public law, gave a wider 
scope to its meaning; it postulated 
peace as the normal condition of things, 
and non-intervention by every State 
except when its security was at stake. * 
In his speech last May, President Wil- 
son gave a new and much wider scope 
to the public law of the world. First, 
“every nation has a right to choose 
the sovereignty under which it shall 
live.’”’ Secondly, ‘‘the small States of 
the world have a right to enjoy the 
same respect for their security and 
for their territorial integrity that 
great and powerful nations expect 
and insist upon.” And, _ thirdly, 
“the world has a right to be free 
from every disturbance of its peace 
that has its origin in aggression and 
disregard of the rights of peoples 
and nations.”” A League with such 


**Memoires,’’ IV, page 4. 
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@ message or mission as the above 
would come to send a sword. 

These are a few specimens of the 
multitude of subversive schemes in 
the air. Two things seem clear: that 
the questions which they raise must 
come before such a League, and that 
when they come there must be pro- 
found division of opinion among its 
members. It is incredible that the 
representatives in an International 
Court of great States would welcome 
the application of principles from 
which they had nothing to gain and 
much to fear. ‘Répos, répos,’’ was 
the motto of the Holy Alliance, and 
something like it might be the ruling 
desire of a League of Nations in which 
the preponderant opinion would be 
that of great States menaced by 
aspiring nationalities. 

Perhaps the gravest objection to the 
scheme of an armed League is that it 
might prove an obstacle to disarma- 
ment. To be effective such a League 
must have at its disposal force, mili- 
tary and naval, sufficient to overcome 
or overpower any recalcitrant member 
and its probable allies. What police 
would be required to meet the con- 
tingency of Germany, Austria, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey being again united? 
And how plausibly, under cover of 
merely keeping up its quota to a 
police force, might an aggressive State 
raise and train a powerful army! 
Countries at present with small armies 
and fleets, China for example, might, 
if they joined the League, be called 
upon to increase them. Unaccom- 
panied by disarmament a League with 
force as part of its program might 
prove a questionable blessing. ‘‘With- 
out disarmament,’’ said Lord Shaw, 
in his address to the League of Nations 
Society, “the very nation which goes 
back upon its word may have armed 
itself to the teeth, and your machine 
for keeping it in order may witness 
the double disruption—a breach of 


the alliance and the launching of the 
enormous armies of the offending 


Power to shatter the very machine — 


that it has helped to create, and the 
international force to which it was 
bound to contribute.” 

As to the third question put above, 
I venture to doubt whether we are 
ripe for an armed League of Nations. 
It presupposes an approach to unity 
far from being yet attained. It might 
come with “a federation of Europe.” 
But such a federation is still, and is 
likely long to be, little more than a 
phrase. There is not the similarity 
of aims and traditions and conscious- 
ness of identical interests in the 
individual units necessary for the 
construction of a federation, or prob- 
ably of a strong coherent League of 
Nations. With hatred and feuds 
among them, with many interests at 
variance, a League might for a time 
hide, but it would not destroy, the 
existence within it of discordant ele- 
ments, which would fly apart at any 
slight shock. There could be only 
the harmony of inactivity. 

The third remedy—simultaneous 
measures of real disarmament all 
round—for disarmament by one or 
two Powers might be madness—seems 
to me the only one likely to be effi- 
cacious. Only when nations generally 
are not ready for war will peace be 
secure; real disarmament will be the 
first visible sign of permanent peace; 
and any project which would bar the 
way to.or retard disarmament, 
or which would have the effect of 
“shackling the new system with the 
old evil,’’* stands condemned. About 
a century and a half ago Kant pro- 
pounded three essentials of a lasting 
peace; no standing armies, no public 
debts, Republican forms of Govern- 
ment (meaning thereby Constitutional 
Government). These conditions in the 

*The phrase is by Dr. Hodgkin in his re- 


marks on ‘‘Uncompromising Idealism’’ in 
“Peace and War.”’ 
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precise form in which Kant proposed 
them may be today impracticable. 
But the general fulfilment of the first 
of them in its spirit seems to me 
necessary if peace is to be perma- 
nent. How that is to be attained 
—if, indeed, it is attainable for 
many years to come—the program of 
the League of Nations does not 
tell. 

At the best most of these schemes 
mean so much more new machinery; 
and however skilfully contrived, ma- 
echinery in the matters under con- 
sideration, I am inclined to think, 
counts for little, if there comes not 
with it an altered mood among 
nations. Resolutions formed, not at 
public meetings, but silently at thou- 
sands of firesides where men and 
women brood over places empty and 
losses irreparable, the unuttered deter- 
minations which transform character, 
are more powerful than any ambitious 
programs. Covetousness and lust of 
power or commercial rivalry, together 
with the exaltation of the State into a 
region outside and above morality, 
were at work before the war, and the 
mere existence of a League will not 
put an end to them. False ideals led 
the world into the true ideals 
may show the way out. 

Reconstruction there should and 
will be; but that does not necessarily 
imply the use of force. It may mean 
publicity as to international relations 
in ways and on a scale before un- 
known. It may mean in every Parlia- 
ment a Foreign Affairs Committee in 
close and constant touch with the 
Government and consulted at every 
stage in negotiations. There are far 
fewer secret treaties than there were; 
but the preliminaries which commit 
Governments to alliances and ententes 
may be as much wrapped in obscurity 
as they ever were. This may be 
changed. Reconstruction may involve 
forms of treaties. Instead of 


var; 


new 
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purporting to be in force for all time’ 
so that the only way out of them is 
by sophistry about change of cireum- 
stances or by open disregard of them, 
or by war, they may be (as is already 
the case with commercial treaties) 
entered into for definite periods. 
Instead of containing many ambigu- 
ous phrases, such as ‘collective guar- 
antee,’’ about the significance of which 
there is no agreement, they may be 
expressed in the terms in which pri- 
vate persons make important con- 
tracts. Reconstruction may also in- 
volve a change in the conception of 
congresses or conferences at which 
great issues are discussed, Their 
composition, diplomatic history shows, 
has greatly changed from age to age; 
and it may well be that at the con- 
gresses of no distant future will be 
present, not merely diplomatists and 
officials, but representatives of inter- 
ests which they might overlook, under- 
value, or misunderstand. Reconstruec- 
tion may mean not only disarmament 
in the narrow sense, but an effective 
system of international supervision so 
as to prevent secret arming or the 
menacing accumulation of war ma- 
terial. In the process of reconstruction 
in this sense a League of Nations 
without force as part of its program, 
but with the memories of this war to 
stimulate it, may do a great work. 
And why lose hope if reconstruction 
seems to linger? For the first time in 
1907 were there real systematic efforts 
by States to insure an inquiry before 
the outbreak of hostilities, or to frame 
rules for the guidance of belligerents. 
Is it reasonable to despair because it is 
found that foul crimes have been com- 
mitted, and because, under the strain 
of a war of unparalleled magnitude 
and intensity, the novel restrictions 
which it was sought to impose upon 
belligerents have been cast to the 
winds by some of them? It has taken 
very many centuries to put down 
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private warfare. The task is not 

everywhere completed, though Louis 

XI and Richelieu were engaged upon 

it in France and the Edwards in 

England. And yet there are murmurs 
The Contemporary Review. 


and surprise that in a few years—in 
far less than a single generation— 
an infinitely greater and more difficult 
task as to international relations is not 


accomplished. 
John Macdonell. 





THE KITCHENER MYTH. 


In the opinion of a large and not 
decreasing number of people Lord 
Kitchener was unwittingly done to 
death by the indiscretions of which 
* Downing Street was at the time 
believed to be the center. In certain 
high political circles by which an 
example should have been set, even 
if it were scarcely expected, the war 
seems to have been regarded as little 
more than a social episode to enliven 
the tea-table or to be trumpeted 
down the telephone, and to be gener- 
ally exploited wherever two or three 
foolish and futile persons were gathered 
together who had nothing better to do 
than gossip about affairs of State, 
of which, unfortunately for the State, 
they had some cognizance. They 
doubtless meant well, but they did 
much harm, and we may hope that 
the new régime will exhibit a vastly 
different standard of reticence to their 
predecessors in Westminster and 
Whitehall. Certainly if a Cabinet is 
without dignity or decency, and while 
veiling its operations under the screen 
of secreey it is unable to control its 
score of tongues, the results must be 
disastrous, especially in war. Minor 
people have long been liable to prose- 
cution for disclosing information to the 
enemy, however trivial, while major 
people had no scruple in repeating the 
most sacred secret confidences, on 
which the lives of men and the fate of 
nations depended, to the point of 
provoking open protests in the Press 
against ‘indiscretion in high places.”’ 

Over and over again departmental 


officials have been staggered on hear- 
ing casually at lunch or dinner more 
or less accurate reference to matters 
so far only discussed by themselves, 
their chiefs, and the inmost ring of the 
Cabinet. The very walls had ears. 
Obviously the bureaucracy were not 
the source of leakage. With all their 
faults—which are many and glaring— 
British officials can keep a secret, and 
though here and there you may find 
a gossip who owes his social popularity 
to his expansiveness outside office 
hours, such cases are sufficiently rare 
to be conspicuous. It was more 
probably the political head of the 
Department who was at fault. Promi- 
nent Parliamentarians in their art- 
lessness literally play with fire, being 
frequently intimate with the Inter- 
national Jew whom they regard as 
“more English than the English,’”’ and 
accordingly regale him with titbits of 
inside information which they would 
hesitate to retail to their compatriots. 
Before the war not a few International 
Jews had the run of the public depart- 
ments and could walk ih at any 
moment backed by the knowledge that 
“the chief’ had probably sampled 
their cuisine and their cellar the night 
before, and find out all they wanted 
to know, which would be of immense 
assistance in business competition with 
less favored mortals—the benighted 
Briton, e.g.—while giving them a 
special cachet in la haute finance. At 
one time one frequently read in the 
newspapers: “On the conclusion of 
yesterday’s Cabinet Council Baron 
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Bullion was received by the Prime 
Minister.”” International Jews have 
always known how to ingratiate them- 
selves with British politicians—in- 
deed, on the outbreak of war there 
was one at almost every Minister’s 
and at some ex-Minister’s elbow. 
Our Bourbons remain in the trustful 
stage. Throughout the war one has 
heard authentic, and on that account 
blood-curdling, stories of what went 
on, though one may hope that it no 
longer goes on, in certain circles where 
military plans and naval dispositions 
were discussed, in the presence of an 
alien element affiliated beyond the 
Rhine, with a freedom which made 
every serious and sober person’s hair 
stand on end. It would be a miracle 
if anything mentioned on such occa- 
sions did not ultimately reach the 
enemy. : 

Lord Kitchener, who had lived his 
life elsewhere, and only paid flying 
visits home, where he skimmed the 
surface of Society, could not conceal 
his astonishment after entering office 
at the company in which he occasion- 
ally found himself, and in which he 
was expected to discuss the campaign. 
He probably took some precautions 
when he realized the new world in 
which he now moved and lived and had 
his being. This may explain the 
accusation not infrequently leveled 


at him by irate politicians of all. 


Parties, who were at one in resenting 
his appointment as War Minister by 
public opinion in the teeth of their 
preference for Lord Haldane. ‘Kitch- 
ener is such a liar,” they complained. 
Naturally and necessarily. What else 
could he be under the circumstances? 
He dare not speak the truth in the 
very mixed assemblages in which he 
found himself, and where not infre- 
quently in the presence of dubious 
International Jews he was expected to 
expound past, present, and future 
operations. He had hitherto been 
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unfamiliar with the ways of politicians, 
and if versed as we are told in Oriental 
intrigue, he was no patch on any 
Westerner in his own particular line 
of business. But he was anything but 
a fool, and he speedily learned that 
what was ‘“‘topiced’’ at lunch was 
liable to be over the town by tea-time, 
thanks to modern facilities of com- 
munication, and he had no reason to 
doubt that it would reach Berlin 
within thirty-six hours. As the mis- 
leading of the enemy is one of the most 
important duties of a War Govern- 
ment, Lord Kitchener conceivably 
utilized the valuable instrument ready 
to hand in the shape of a huge Cabinet 
with a due proportion of fown-criers. 
Our readers will remember the legend 
of the mighty Russian army which 
filled the bill, and both encouraged 
the Allies and depressed the enemy 
in the winter of 1914—when our 
Western Front stood sorely in need of 
reinforcement. Some master mind 
must have invented this canard and 
turned it loose to work its beneficent 
purpose in bluffing the all-conquering 
German. It was swallowed by many 
of “the best-informed people,” which 
proves that there must have been 
some yet better informed; so govern- 
ment by gossip has its uses if manip- 
ulated by genius. It equally has its 
tragedies, as we learned last summer, 
though how many we shall never 
know. 

The death of Lord Kitchener, which 
was regarded throughout the world— 
Allied, neutral, and enemy—as a 
heavy blow to our cause, still remains 
shrouded in mystery which the official 
biography is unlikely to clear up. 
As in the case of Gordon, Skobeleff, and 
other dominating personalities who 
have captivated the imagination of 
mankind there is a popular super- 
stition that Lord Kitchener is not 
really dead, but that he was spirited 
away and that he will return again 
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when most needed. One cannot argue 
with faith, which is the outward and 
visible expression of the belief that 
great men cannot die. The Russian 
soldier of the last generation passion- 
ately believed in the return of his 
hero, and it was many years before 
the conviction that Gordon would 
come again died down either in Egypt 
or in England. We cannot be sur- 
prised that the same posthumous 
honor should be accorded to the 
memory of Lord Kitchener, who 
loomed very large to the great mass 
of his countrymen both here and 
overseas, while his European reputa- 
tion was only comparable to that of 
King Edward, who is assured of per- 
manent fame if it be true that foreign 
nations form “a contemporaneous 
posterity” whose verdict ultimately 
acquires universal acceptance. 

It is early to fully appraise Lord 
Kitchener’s services, but it is not too 
soon to anticipate the judgment of 
history to this extent, that but for 
his fortuitous presence on leave that 
fateful month of July 1914 we should 
have lost the war, because Lord 
Haldane would inevitably have re- 
mained War Minister—an appoint- 
ment that by its very announcement 
would have automatically added five 
army corps to the German army and 
subtracted five army corps from the 
French army—and Great Britain 
would never have even begun to get 
going in a military sense. We should 
have contented ourselves with an 
exiguous expansion of the untrained, 
unarmed, ungunned Territorials, under 
the command of some “political Gen- 
eral’’ of Liberal Imperialist leanings 
who had ingratiated himself with the 
Powers That Be by lending the 
authority of a spurious reputation to 
the partisan campaign against Lord 
Roberts. We should have had abund- 
ance of “clear thinking,’ but no 
Army that. could have counted in 


Continental warfare. As a result 
France, Russia, and England would 
have been overwhelmed on land and 
the complete Pan-German program 
long since realized with the Mailed 
Fist bestriding Europe from Petrograd 
to Calais. As it was we escaped 
catastrophe by a miracle. Once more 
we had brought home to us the wis- 
dom of Canning’s exaltation of men 
over measures: 


Away with the cant of ‘Measures 
not men’: the idle supposition that 
it is the harness and not the horses 
that draw the chariot along. No, sir; 
if the comparison must be made, men 
are everything, measures comparatively 
nothing. I speak of times of difficulty 
and danger, of times when systems 
are shaken, when precedent and general 
rules of conduct fail. (Canning, 
House of Commons, December §8, 
1802.) 


All these dire and yet more portentous 
consequences would have ensued had 
Liberal Imperialism, which had already 
captured the Foreign Office and was 
impregnably entrenched in Downing 
Street, succeeded in extending its 
demoralizing and paralyzing influence 
to the War Office, which, under Lord 
Haldane, would have been run on the 
principles underlyihg the Declarations 
of London, whatever they may be. 
As all the world knows, Lord Haldane 
was ejected within forty-eight hours 
of his surreptitious insertion in White- 
hall by Mr. Asquith on August 3, 
1914, on a policy of no Expeditionary 
Force to France. Meanwhile his other 
friend, Sir Edward Grey, was busy 
hustling Lord Kitchener out of the 
country on the plausible pretext that 
Cairo was the real hub of the universe, 
before the man in the street knew 
what was going on and spoiled a 
pretty little plot. Fortunately it was 
discovered in time, and it is a matter 
of common knowledge, as we have 


‘been reminded at more than one 
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moment of eontroversy, that we owe 
the double event of Lord Haldano’s 
exit from and Lord Kitchener’s entry 
into the War Office primarily to the 
resource, insistence, and influence of 
Lord Northcliffe. It was the first of 
many conspicuous services he has 
rendered his country during the war, 
and remains entirely unaffected by the 
fact that subsequently the Northcliffe 
Press denounced Lord Kitchener for 
our lamentable shortage of shells, for 
which he was not exclusively respon- 
sible, though being War Minister he 
could not escape unscathed when this 
fatal fruit of Wait and See Govern- 
ment manifested itself. It was regret- 
table that Lord Kitchener and Lord 
Northcliffe were not associated to- 
gether in the early days of the war. 
Like many other great men Lord 
Kitchener was as a little child off his 
own particular beat, and became as 
clay in the hands of the potter, who 
in this case happened to be a politician, 
who practically made him a prisoner, 
persuaded him to take politicians at 
their own valuation, and discouraged 
him from checking it by independent 
estimates. Despite their case-hard- 
ened self-sufficiency Ministers had a 
shrewd suspicion of their own char- 
latanry and were’ apprehensive lest 
anyone outside the charmed circle 
should; so to speak, ‘“‘blow the gaff” 
to their redoubtable colleague and tell 
him some of the many things of which 
he was ignorant, but which he ought 
to know, and indeed must know, in 
order to have a chance of success as 
the head of a Department with a seat 
in a Cabinet of orators manceuvring 
for a position whose operations were 
a sealed book to him. 

Lord Northcliffe knows almost as 
much about politicians as he does 
about newspapers, and would have 
been an invaluable counselor to Lord 
Kitchener if marplots for their own 
purposes had not made mischief be- 


tween them. I remember that during 
a long talk which I had with Colonel 
Fitzgerald — ‘‘Fitz’’ — shortly before 
last year’s tragedy—it was indeed the 
only time I had had the good fortune 
to meet. him—he agreed in deploring 
the differences which had been sedu- 
lously stoked up by interested parties 
to keep apart two men whose friendly 
co-operation would have redounded 
infinitely to the public advantage. 
This was some time after the famous 
onslaught of the Daily Mail, which it 
was quite evident had aroused no 
lasting rancor, as Lord Kitchener 
and his friends realized that Lord 
Northcliffe was just as anxious to win 
the war as they were, and patriotic 
men with a common object bear no 
mutual ill-will over differences of 
method. However little one sym- 
pathized with the attack at the time, 
it unquestionably exercised’ a most 
stimulating effect on the production 
of shells, and was no inconsiderable 
factor in helping the War Minister 
to overcome the obstruction of col- 
leagues who had already adopted 
“Too Late” as their watchword as 
regards the supply of men, of muni- 
tions, and of guns, as of every other 
essential to success. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s famous outburst against Al- 
lied procrastination will not soon be 
forgotten, while Mr. Balfour, in his 
own inimitable way, has frankly 
acknowledged in terms that whatever 
might have been the intentions of the 
Coalition, delay was its policy: 

We have always been behindhand 
in this war. It has never been denied. 
I am not responsible for it. That is 
part of what I may call the admitted 
commonplaces of the situation. (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, House of Commons, Novem- 
ber 11, 1915.) 


His colleagues extracted inconceiv- 
able advantage from association with 
Lord Kitchener, who remained to the 
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end a wonderful name to conjure with, 
his personality being the one solid 
pillar without which an inept Admin- 
istration of professional pacifists and 
week-enders would have collapsed in 
the first three months of the war, as 
the full proportions of the iniquity of 
Messrs. Asquith and Co. during the 
years preceding the war became ap- 
parent. As it was everything was 
thrown upon Lord Kitchener, whose 
prestige with the people was a price- 
less asset to Downing Street, while 
he could be made the scapegoat when 
anything went wrong, every failure 
being debited to his ‘lack of parlia- 
mentary experience.’’ He, it must be 
recognized, was much too ready to 
undertake too much, but in justice to 
him we should bear in mind that he 
had not a chance of doing his best, 
being surrounded by colleagues who 
consistently misled him upon the one 
subject upon which they were pro- 
fessedly experts, viz. ‘‘publie opinion,” 
i.e. what the country wouid or could 
or would not or could not stand. He 
should have realized how worthless 
and useless they were, and have dis- 
carded their childish and panic-stricken 
counsel, largely composed of threats of 
the dire things that would happen in 
the event of ‘‘militarism’”’ in any shape 
or form daring to show its hideous 
mien in this pure and immaculate 
community, as though we could hope 
to beat Germany by anything less 
than militarism, which for purposes of 
war means military power, just as 
navalism means naval power. 

One can, however, understand, much 
as one may regret it, that Lord Kitch- 
ener, as a comparative stranger to 
this country, should have listened 
to the wrong men, because he saw 
nothing but wrong men, i.e. Radical 
Tweedledees and Unionist Tweedle- 
dums, between whom there was hardly 
a pin to choose on any really great 
question of policy on or off the war, 


and wko were agreed in pronouncing 
National Service as ‘“unthinkable.’’ 
What could he suppose when he found 
the Opposition leaders tumbling into 
the Coalition Government in the 
spring of 1915, at one of the most 
critical phases of the war, without 
even attempting to make any stipu- 
lation as to the adoption of Compul- 
sion? Can we wonder that a visitor 
to these isles who had already achieved 
phenomenal success in recruiting a 
voluntary army through the magic 
of his own name should have hesitated 
to assert himself and insist that the 
Three Years’ War, the duration of 
which he alone had foreseen, would 
require our last million men, and that 
the sooner the organization was re- 
moved from its present unjust, hap- 
hazard, demoralizing, and dislocating 
basis and placed on a serious and 
scientific footing the shorter would be 
the ordeal. Nevertheless assertion 
becomes a duty in war, especially in a 
War Minister, and grateful as we are 
to Lord Kitchener for saving us from 
Lord Haldane as for his instinctive 
conception of the size of Armageddon, 
we shall always lament that he allowed 
himself to be imposed upon—with 
disastrous consequences to the coun- 
try—by the Pastmaster of Procrastina- 
tion, who at once gave us the key to 
his own character and the animus of 
his policy when four times on one 
eventful afternoon in 1910 Mr. As- 
quith pronounced the fateful words, 
“Wait and See.”’ 

The nation has already paid dearly 
in its most precious blood and in 
countless treasure for the Tomorrow 
policy, while Lord Kitchener may have 
paid with his life the penalty of in- 
habiting a whispering gallery whence 
everything was proclaimed to ll 
whom it might concern. His impend- 
ing visit to Russia was rightly kept a 
profound secret from the British 
public. There had been no whisper 
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of it in the Press, which was advised 
to ignore his movements. Probably 
very few, if any, members of my pro- 
fession were even aware of it. But 
unfortunately it was known to a 
Cabinet of unprecedented dimensions, 
several of whose members were accus- 
tomed to talk freely in cosmopolitan 
society of what they had picked up 
in Downing Street, and it was only a 
question of time as to how soon in- 
side information—carried on the wings 
of the wind, if not by secret wireless, 
of which Signor Marconi has given 
us a hint—reached the enemy from 
his naturalized spies in London. There 
are good grounds for believing that 
every detail of Lord Kitchener’s 
approaching visit to Petrograd, in- 
cluding the name of the ship in which 
he would sail, the day and place of 
departure, were known betimes. in 
Berlin. As there was no public in- 
quiry into the loss of the Hampshire 
one can only guess what may have 
happened should the reassuring official 
explanation, that it was the result of 
an unpreventable accident, prove to 
be premature or ill-founded. There 
might have been foul play on board, 
e.g. the destruction of the cruiser by 
a bomb, unless we accept the Ger- 
man statement'that-she was sunk by a 
submarine. A German claim signifies 
nothing, as it is common form in the 
Fatherland to credit everything to 
submarines. Though if it be the 
fact, as seems to have been the case, 
that the enemy had been apprised— 
by the International Jew or otherwise 
—of Lord Kitchener’s journey, surely it 
does not require any excessive stretch 
of imagination to suppose that a catas- 
trophe could be organized by the 
assassins of the German Admiralty. 
In any event, now that it is all over 
it is everybody’s interest to have the 
mystery cleared up by a searching in- 
vestigation, which might not incon- 
ceivably set at rest every sensational 
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theory, and establish that the Hamp- 
shire struck a floating or fixed mine, 
which is understood to be the ortho- 
dox naval view. Incidentally inquiry, 
if rigorous, would disclose the danger 
of Downing Street in war-time. 

There may be good reasons, there 
probably are, for secreting the remark- 
able success of our anti-submarine 
campaign. The policy of silence evi- 
dently tells on German nerves, as we 
gather from Count Reventlow’s grati- 
fying outburst, and lowers the moral 
of the German navy. But no intelli- 
gible reason has so far been adduced 
for continuing to conceal the circum- 
stances surrounding the death of 
Lord Kitchener which have only served 
to feed the superstition that he is 
not dead, but has disappeared, which 
is kept alive by friends and relations 
of missing blue-jackets on the Hamp- 
shire, who are alleged at intervals to 
receive communications from Ger- 
many. It is a myth, but one that dies 
hard. Imagination runs riot in war 
even more than in peace. Lord Kitch- 
ener is, alas, dead, but that is no 
reason we should not know how he 
died. That he did not die in vain is 
proved by the elaborate precautions 
wisely taken to protect our recent 
Russian mission from gossips and the 
International Jew, who, one may 
devoutly hope, is less in the confidence 
of the present Government than of 
their predecessors. If the loss of the 
Hampshire was pure accident such 
as is known to lawyers as ‘“‘the act of 
God,’”’ why the meticulous earé in 
the case of , which is welcome 
evidence that someone in authority is 
not prepared to leave precious lives © 
at the mercy of the Unseen Hand and 
his assiduous if unconscious agents in 
a Society where rash and thoughtless 
persons are allowed to know too much 
—their cosmopolitan connections ren- 
dering them dangerous confidantes. 

Just now Lord Kitchener’s name is 

















much on men’s lips and in men’s 
hearts. Superior persons who despised 
him because he was not their equal 
in oratory or penmanship would be 
astonished if they went round the 
rank and file of the New Armies— 
which owe their existence pre-emi- 
nently to him—or among the Colonial 
troops who responded splendidly to 
his call from the four corners of the 
earth—at the place he holds in their 
mind. The widespread belief that a 
decision must be reached this year, 
which has recently become a common- 
place of the political platform, and 
would appear to dominate many of 
our Departments, though happily not 
the War Office, is mainly due to 
Lord Kitchener’s having pledged his 
reputation that the Great War would 
last three years. He never made any 
concealment that this was his judg- 
ment, though when a distinguished 
American journalist repeated what he 
had heard Lord Kitchener say, the 
Censorship naturally intervened and 
repudiated the interview, which would 
at the time have made the worst 
possible impression across the Channel, 
as France was not reconciled to seeing 
her richest provinces in enemy occu- 
pation for any prolonged period. One 
of his intimate friends, Lord Esher, in 
the course of his delightful tribute to 
“Lord K.” in the National Review 
(July 1916),* made this interesting 
disclosure: 


I remember well an occasion} when 
a number of French officers introduced 
by General A. Huguet, one to whom 
England and especially France owe a 
debt of gratitude impossible to acquit, 
had just left him (Lord Kitchener). 
They and the British General Staff 
were about to proceed oversea with 
the Expeditionary Force, and all were 
in high spirits. I happened to meet 
them outside Lord K.’s room, to which 


*TueE Livine Ace, Aug, 12, 1916. 
a“ was probably on or about August 14, 
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I had been summoned. They bade me 
farewell, but only for three or at the 
longest for six months. A few minutes 
later Lord K. was telling me what I 
have mentioned elsewhere, that he, 
on the other hand, took a very differ- 
ent view and was preparing for a long 
war, of not less than three years’ 
duration. 

“These French officers,’ he then 
added, “are convinced that the Ger- 
man main attack will come through 
the trowée where the French armies 
are massed and where they are well 
prepared. I do not agree with them, 
and have told them so. It appears to 
me almost certain that the enemy’s 
advance through Belgium will prove 
to be their main attack.” 


Hearing at the time that Lord 
Kitchener believed in a three years’ 
war, despite the unconcealable derision 
of all the chief experts on both sides 
of the Channel, I pinned my faith to 
his prophecy and resisted the more 
optimistic forecast of friends for 
whose judgment I had much respect, 
some of whom had made a lifelong 
study of European warfare, of which 
they knew infinitely more than Lord 
Kitchener. But he had that curious 
flair which enables some men to arrive 
at sound conclusions without actual 
knowledge. One -remembered his 
extraordinary prescience about the 
South African War in the month of 
July 1899, when ‘‘every expert’? was 
convinced that ‘‘the picnic’? would all 
be over by Christmas, while Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes opined that the Boers 
had forgotten how to fight. Lord 
Kitchener, who happened to be home 
from the Sudan on leave, confessed 
to his friends his alarm at the attitude 
of the military and political authori- 
ties, who, as he complained, did not 
realize that ‘‘we were in for a long 
and bloody war in which there will 
be many casualties and very little 
glory.”’ I well remember how indig- 
nant were any military friends to 
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whom one repeated this opinion. 
They discounted Lord Kitchener as 
an “ignoramus’” who knew nothing 
about South Africa, whose opinion it 
was childish to pit against that of 
great men who had been there and 
who were confident of ‘‘crumpling up”’ 
the enemy “in a jiffy.”” Later that 
year, after the war had opened not 
too auspiciously, one evening after 
dinner at Lord Kitchener’s head- 
quarters in Khartoum, one of his 
Staff, I think that brilliant soldier 
Seymour Vandeleur, was bemoaning 
the fate of present company in being 
in the wrong part of Africa, upon which 
Lord Kitchener observed, ‘‘You needn’t 
be alarmed, we shall all be there before 
long.”” Within a few weeks, after a 
series of regrettable incidents, upon 
which in these spacious days one does 
not care to dwell, Lord Roberts was 
summoned from his retirement and 
appointed Commander-in-Chief to re- 
trieve a fargone situation. His first 
act was naturally to invite the con- 
queror of the Sudan to become his 
Chief of the Staff, and within three 
months of their leaving London the 
tide had completely turned and the 
British cause never thereafter looked 
back. 

Lord Kitchener thus proved a true 
prophet before the event about a coun- 
try of which he had no first-hand 
knowledge, though it subsequently 
transpired he had been assiduously 
studying South Africa and reading the 
literature of the American Civil War, 
which subsequently stood him in good 
stead. He made this equally notable 
prophecy concerning the Great War, 
though his career had lain outside 
Europe and he was in no sense an 
“expert’’ upon Germany. He had those 
invaluable intuitions which put great 
men right at great moments. Now 
everybody is wondering whether he 
may prove right again. August 1914 


is already a long way off. August 
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1917 seems perilously near. Can this 
terrific war last much longer? Ger- 
many is acting as though she thought 
not. France is confident of speedy 
victory. General Brusiloff thus com- 
mitted himself in recently addressing 
the officers of the Staff on Russia’s 
Southwestern Front (published in 
Petrograd, January 19): 


Information at my disposal and my 
personal conviction warrant me in 
saying that I am _ certain—just as 
certain as that I am standing before 
you—that during the coming year the 
enemy will be finally and completely 
routed. 


The new French Commander-in-Chief, 
General Nivelle, a brilliant soldier 
who personifies the spirit of the 
offensive, expressed the utmost confi- 
dence on his visit to London in an 
early clearance of the hated Boche 
from the soil of the Republic. This 
view is shared’ by many of the ablest 
British soldiers, even by these who 
were at one time inclined to appre- 
hend ‘‘a stalemate.’’ Nevertheless it 
were unwise to be over-sanguine and 
to fix any particular date as the 
period when a decision is likely to be 
reached. We ardently hope that the 
end may come this year, but one can 
hardly expect that the fighting will 
be over within six months, and it 
would be sheer madness to neglect 
preparations for next year’s campaign, 
when the extra effort might make all 
the difference between ‘‘Peace with 
victory,’”’ which is the Allies’ objec- 
tive, and ‘‘Peace without victory,” 
which is or was the American ideal— 
though it was anything but Wash- 
ington’s ideal during the War of 
American Independence, nor was it 
Lincoln’s ideal in 1864, or even 
MeKinley’s in 1898. 

Lord Kitchener’s whole career was 
a standing protest against leaving 
things to chance and assuming that 
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it would be “all right on the night’’ 
after the manner of the British Man- 
darinate. He knew above all men that 
results could only be achieved through 
continuous effort and sacrifice. It 
would be yet another tragedy if those 
who rejected and ridiculed his fore- 
sight while he lived were now per- 
mitted to make his prophecy a pre- 
text for slowing down in the fourth 
year. Germany is squealing from the 
housetops, not merely because some 
sections of her population are at last 
feeling the pinch of war so long post- 
poned by our easy-going blockade, 
not merely to wring the hearts of 
susceptible neutrals, but equally, per- 
haps especially, to convince the Allies 
that as she is beaten they may safely 
go to sleep. 

The economic condition of Germany 
is faithfully dissected elsewhere in an 
article written with knowledge, and 
without bias.* It will be noted that 
the writer is careful not to prejudice 
the military situation by encouraging 
the idea that the Fatherland has yet 
reached the point at which its defi- 
ciencies in the amenities of life and 
even in some essentials will react 
upon its belligerent power, save in so 
far as the great factor of moral may 
be weakened, as to which there is 
welcome extraneous evidence from the 
Western Front as well as from the 
ocean. Germany remains a most for- 
midable foe, but the German fighting 
man, whether in the trenches or in 
the submarine or in the Zeppelin, 
seems to have lost some of his original 
“snap” and to suffer a certain dis- 
couragement. Nevertheless she is still 
capable of prodigious and frantic effort 
on every element, as we shall learn in 
the coming months, when it may be 
unpleasantly brought home to the 
Allies that under cover of Peace 
Manoeuvres, which were to some 
extent conjuror’s patter to distract the 

*Tue Livine Aaez, April 28, 1917. 
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audience, the past winter has been 
devoted to the creation of fresh armies, 
more and more guns, and unlimited 
munitions. We have, after our wont, 
talked inordinately—though outside 
the Parliamentary world there has 
fortunately been an immense amount 
of work. Our Wait and Sees wasted 
the precious autumn in indecision— 
Messrs. Asquith and Co. were not dis- 
lodged from Downing Street until 
December, when the new Government 
entered upon its unenviable inheri- 
tance, and not unnaturally has taken 
some weeks to get its bearings amid 
the ‘‘sniping’’ of the ‘“‘Coalition” Press. 

The German Government has also 
done a lot of talking, much more than 
usual, and has made some gratifying 
misealculations, but behind all the 
talk and the blunders a giant organiza- 
tion has prepared a corresponding 
effort, against which we are tardily 
warned by those who had previously 
insisted that the enemy had “shot his 
bolt.” As our War Minister, Lord 
Derby, lately reminded a Lancashire 
audience (February 17): ‘The war is 
not over. You won’t win simply by 
saying you have won... . There is 
nothing pleases some more than to 
hear that the German nation is at its 
last gasp. I do not think it is true. 
The German nation has still got an 
enormous reserve of power, and will 
make one gigantic effort to place itself 
in a position of mastery.” It is vital 
that we realize the potentialities of the 
impending effort. We are gradually 
appreciating the significance of sub- 
marine warfare, and it is reassuring 
to know that the British Navy has 
never despised the Germany navy, 
which is cast for a big réle in the final 
Pan-German fireworks. Though more 


confident than ever of ultimate victory 
we must steel ourselves against inter- 
vening sets-back, possible disasters, 
very heavy losses. The second navy 
of the world has not yet been disposed 
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of, and has substantially increased its 
battle strength, especially in gun- 
power. Its gunnery was always good. 
If anything corresponding to the 
military effort of the past wiuter has 
been made in German dockyards we 
should be more than ever thankful 
that the British Admiralty and the 
British Navy are in their present 
competent hands. 

While making a bold bid at sea, where 
signal success would spell decisive 
victory, it is still the German army 
that the Hohenzollerns count upon to 
stave off the fate which would un- 
doubtedly overtake them in the event 
of an Allied triumph. Case-hardened 
optimists who have done their utmost 
to lose the war from the moment 
Germany was “beaten” at Liége, and 
are largely responsible for its indefinite 
protraction, once more find themselves 
compelled to mix water with their 
wine. The “expiring effort’’ of Verdun 
was followed by ‘‘the German grave- 
yard” on the Somme, after which 
Roumania was billed to administer the 
coup de grdce to the defeated Boche. 
But the cry is “Still they come.” 
The Times’ military correspondent— 
whose information has been singularly 
accurate, while‘ his judgment of the 
military situation has been rarely at 
fault and infinitely more reliable than 
the pundits who have controverted 
him—is constrained to remind us 
anew of realities, however disagree- 
able. At the moment our enthusiasts 
were asseverating for the hundredth 
time that Germany was “‘finished’’ 
and was prepared :to make peace on 
almost’ any terms, the enemy em- 
barked upon this fresh effort with 
their usual contempt of what used to 
be called “international law.’’ Poland, 
Belgium, and the occupied districts of 
France were drained of all available 
labor, simultaneously with the intro- 
duction of the German Auxiliary Serv- 
ice Law, which was already in opera- 


tion before the Peace palaver of last 
December. By these and other meas- 
ures an indeterminate number of men 
previously employed in various in- 
dustries were set free to form a great 
recruiting reserve which would enable 
Marshal von Hindenburg, who is still 
the recognized savior of the situation, 
to open the 1917 campaign on a scale 
that would have been pronounced 
“impossible” three months ago. 

According to the Times’ authority, 
27 new German divisions were created 
in the early autumn by the withdrawal 
of three battalions from certain divi- 
sions, and the constitution of new 
divisions each of nine battalions, for 
which the necessary artillery was 
provided. Thus was created the army 
that invaded Roumania. By extending 
this process to 170 German divisions, 
510 battalions of infantry would be 
available for the formation of 56 new 
divisions, if, as may be surmised, 
the necessary artillery and munitions 
could be found, “‘and in this ease, if the 
Germans concentrate in the West, as 
they appear to be doing, we shall have 
a considerable packet on our hands in 
the three months ahead of us, during 
which time Russia can do compara- 
tively little and Italy not very much.” 
To be on the safe side we must assume 
that the 130 German divisions which 
were in the West last November may 
be reinforced from the Roumanian 
Front, possibly by 10 divisions, and 
by at least 20 of the new divisions, 
giving a grand total in the West of 
between 160 and 170 divisions. 

In the face of the portentous strain 
and drain upon German man-power 
on her vast and ever-expanding fronts, 
which have so far refused to contract, 
although their maintenance was 
deemed ‘unthinkable,’ it is  pre- 
sumed that the new effort, however 
desperate, must be short-lived. But 
then it always has been predicted that 
every German effort must be the last 
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for the very same reason, namely, 
that no Power could keep so vast an 
army in the field. I devoutly hope 
that the optimist’s ‘‘day out’? may at 
last arrive, but so far he has had 
many ‘days in,’’ and one would not 
care to go nap on the judgment of 
those who have invariably been wrong. 
Whenever we win the war he will 
triumphantly declare, “I told you so,” 
and claim the foresight of a Kitchener, 
but meanwhile unlike Kitchener he has 
accumulated so vast a load of unful- 
filled predictions as to be regarded 
with profound distrust. 

If Germany is taxing her resources 
to the utmost, as may now be the case; 
she is banking on an early victory 
and may be unable to face a subse- 
quent campaign, for which neither her 
Austrian nor her Turkish allies are 
likely to have much stomach. For 
this very reason we should not only 
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disappointment in 1917, but_here"and 
now prepare to secure the mastery 
when Germany is really ‘caput.’ 
“Pessimism in preparation, optimism 
in action” was Napoleon’s motto, 
which we should do well to adopt. 
Our hopes of early success may beat 
high. Let us imitate Germany in 
making an immense effort this summer, 
but always with the reservation that 
we make another should autumn find 
the Central Powers in a state of 
collapse without our having gained 
the crushing victory which we could 
make a certainty of next winter, and 
so gain the great prize of conclusive and 
permanent’ peace. For Germany it 
may be now or never, but for Britain 
it is not now or never, and there is no 
reason to play the enemy’s game out of 
deference to the memory of Lord 
Kitchener, who only cared about 
winning the war, whether in three 





make it plain that we are determined years or five years or _ seven 
to go on into 1918 in the event of years. 
The National Review. L. J. Mazse. 
TWO’S TWO. 


By J. Storer CLovuston. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Masor PEcKENHAM’s GUEST. 

In a paneled room within an old 
gabled house on the High Street of 
Sutherbury a man sat writing. At 
times the pen trembled a little in his 
grasp, as though he wrote under the 
influence of strong emotion, and a 
slight start and an apprehensive 
glance over his shoulder whenever a 
sound broke the silence of the old 
house, suggested a mind decidedly ill 
at ease. Being a gentleman of exact 
business habits, he had already ad- 
dressed an envelope, and on this 
was written ‘““Commander G. V. Peck- 
R.N., H.M.S. Tempestuous, 
The 


enham, 
China Squadron, Hong-Kong.” 
letter itself ran— 


My dear George,—Although you 
have never answered my last, I am 
writing to you now because I simply 
must let loose my feelings on some- 
one, and there are reasons why it 
mustn’t be anyone too near. If what 
I am going to tell you got about, 
there would be the deuce of a business. 

The fact is, the most infernal thing 
has happened which ever has hap- 
pened, and I hope ever will happen to 
me. W.-B. is either off his head or 
running very far off the rails. A few 
days ago he pitched me a yarn which 
I have promised not to repeat, and 
which you wouldn’t believe if I did 
repeat—no man in his senses would 
believe it. It finished by a cool re- 
quest that I should put up two ex- 
tremely suspicious friends of his, while 
he disappeared the Lord knows where. 








I suspect he is abroad, and that there’s 
some woman in the case; anyhow he 
has gone, and one of these two brutes 
turned up two nights ago. 

What has become of the other I 
neither know nor care; this one is 
enough. I knew he was going to be a 
bad hat before I saw him, but I hadn’t 
the least idea how bad. Do you 
know what the infernal fellow calls 
himself? A Reformer! And _ that 
sums him up. 

He began by turning up about half- 
past twelve at night, and then slanging 
me because I remarked it was late. 
After being infernally rude and un- 
gentlemanly for half an hour on end, 
he actually proposed to go up to my 
servants’ bedroom and order them to 
get up at five in the morning! I drew 
the line there, and he slanged me again. 

Since then he has started battering 
on my bedroom door at 7 a.m. each 
morning, and keeping on till I have to 
get up just to stop the noise. When 
I do get downstairs I find he has been 
bullying the cook, and ordering what 
he calls hygienic meals at new and 
totally different hours, screwing up 
my own cellar door to prevent my 
getting in, and taking down pictures 
from the walls that he considers 
frivolous! 

The whole time I’m in his company 
(which has to he practically always, 
in a small house like this) he is either 
giving me impertinence on the subject 
of temperance or some other d d 
fad, or telling me to sit perfectly still 
and not disturb his literary labors. 
And as to his literary labors, they 
consist of writing what he is pleased 
to call Educative Lectures—the most 
putrid stuff I’ve ever read. He pro- 
poses to deliver them in the con- 
stituency on W.-B.’s behalf; and as 
they consist simply of abuse of his 
audience as a pack of idiots and dis- 
sertations on his own fads, you can 
imagine the effect they will have! 

The only thing I can do is to go 
quietly round the place in my car and 
make arrangements that every hall in 
the division is to say it’s booked up 
for the next fortnight, so that if the 
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brute wants to deliver his lectures 
he will have to do it on a tub in the 
street. However, he is quite capable 
of, that, unfortunately. 

When I add that he has the im- 
pudence to call me by my Christian 
name, and has ordered a “drink cure” 
from the chemist’s for me, and in- 
forms me six times a day that I am in 
his employment and will get sacked if 
I don’t do this and that and the Lord 
knows what, you will wonder how I 
stand it, and why he hasn’t been 
kicked down the front doorsteps. 

The fact is that I am in the devil 
of an awkward situation. You know 
how I stand with W.-B. He very 
generously created this post for me, 
gave me £500 a year, and told me 
I could have the job till I died of old 
age or got a better one. Still, there it 
is—the post and its salary are depend- 
ent on his pleasure, and he has gone 
and taken up the most extraordinary 
attitude about this yarn of his. I’ve 
got to pretend to believe it; and it’s 
part of the fraud that I’ve got to enter- 
tain this unspeakable creature Harris, 
and give him his head and behave to 
him like a father and pal and banker 
rolled into one! 

At this present moment the brute has 
gone out for what he calls a constitu- 
tional. That’s to say, he walks at top 
speed in one direction for half an hour, 
and then back again at top speed. 
He weighs himself to an ounce before 
he starts, and when he comes back he 
has a rub down and then weighs him- 
self again. Then he weighs out the 
exact amount of digestive biscuits to 
make up the difference, and eats them. 
After which he gives me a lecture on 
the scientific method of keeping fit. 
At least that’s what he did yesterday; 
and as he started by weighing himself 
today, I presume he means to stick 
to this pestilential program every 
afternoon. 

Of all the unspeakable God-forsaken 
blankers I’ve ever met in my life, this 
unmentionable creature lifts the cocoa- 
nut every time! If all the blighted 
Reformers ever pupped were com- 
peting, he’d lift it! And if Heaven 
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ever sends the day when I shall have 
the pleasure of telling him exacily 
what I think of him, it will be the 
happiest hour of my life! 

What the whole thing means I 
simply can’t make out. I wish to 
Heaven I had some pal here to confide 
in. My nerves are getting simply 
rotten. Good Lord! there’s the front 
door. He’s back. I must stop. 

Your fed-up and absolutely mystified 


brother, 
Maurice L. Peckenham. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A Suspicious DEPARTURE. 


While Major Peckenham was writ- 
ing, various other people in Suther- 
bury were also beginning to feel some- 
what seriously concerned. Visitors to 
the quiet borough were few, remark- 
able visitors were fewer still, and a 
visitor like the gentleman who was 
at present disturbing the even tenor 
of their lives was absolutely unique. 
That he had come on some secret and 
highly important (and possibly even 
sinister) business was evident at a 
glance. 

For the second afternoon in succes- 
sion they beheld this mysterious in- 
dividual striding up the High Street 
at a prodigious pace and with an air 
of concentrated resolution. From his 
expression no one could doubt for an 
instant~ that he was pondering over 
some question of momentous and vital 
importance. He was, in fact, watching 
with the acutest vigilance and the 
whole powers of his intellect for the 
first appearance of perspiration. When 
that crisis occurred he proposed to 
stop instantly (as he had done yester- 
day, to the great edification of the 
inhabitants), whip off his coat, put 
on a Shetland wool waistcoat which 
he carried over his arm, and then 
resume his coat and his walk with the 
satisfactory knowledge that his pores 
were operating freely and yet safely. 

Such were his powers of concentra- 


tion that under ordinary circumstances 
he would ha e passed a certain motor 
ear without noticing it, only it hap- 
pened to turn down the side street 
that led to the station, just as Samuel 
got to the corner. He had perforce 
to pause till it passed, his austere eyes 
fell upon it with disapproval, and then 
he suddenly recognized it as his own. 

Gazing sternly into the window, he 
recognized further Miss Joyce De- 
mayne, remarkably smartly attired, 
and then following the car with the 
same stern gaze, he noticed on top of 
it a lady’s traveling trunk. 

“Something is happening!’ said 
Samuel to himself. ‘‘This must be 
inquired into!” 

As the requisite pore exercise could 
be obtained by going in one direction 
just as readily as in another, he 
turned down after the car and strode 
with knitted brows towards the station. 

Unfortunately it was some little 
distance to go, and fast as he walked 
he heard with increased disapproval 
the swelling rumble of the incoming 
train and then the hissing of steam as 
it paused at the station. Samuel 
quickened his stride till he almost 
ran, he all but reached the station 
yard, and then with a want of con- 
sideration for his wishes which he 
severely reprobated, the whistle sound- 
ed and he saw the train rumble out. 

“T shall see that somebody suffers 
for this!’’ said Samuel to himself. 

Justly indignant though he felt, he 
did not for a moment allow his feelings 
to affect his health. The pores were 
working freely now, so off went his 
coat and on went the Shetland wool 
waistcoat. He was just in the act of 
buttoning it up when he perceived the 
ear beginning to start on its way back. 

“Hil? cried Samuel. “I want to 
speak to you!” 

The chauffeur (his own obedient and 
well-drilled Bilson) stared at the 
severe-looking person making his toi- 
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lette in the station yard and slowed 
down as he passed him. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?’”’ he inquired 
curtly. : ioe 

“Who was that you ventured to 
drive to the _ station?’ demanded 
Samuel with marked displeasure. 

“Empress of Chiny,’’ said the chauf- 
feur, who was known among members 
of his own profession as an accom- 
plished wit; ‘‘you one of ’er Chiny 
‘mages, eh?”’ 

“T dismiss you on the spot!’’ cried 
Samuel. 

“The worst of them Chiny images,” 
said Mr. Bilson to the departing pas- 
sengers who had paused to hear the 
controversy, “is the way they get 
cracked. Ta, ta, old rat-face! If you 
run ’ard, you'll catch up ’er majesty 
at the next station!’ 

The car sped up the street amidst 
the applause of the spectators, and 
Samuel put on his coat. His aspect 
was almost terrifying now. It de- 
noted a purpose, stern and unwavering. 
He was resolved to gat to the bottom 
of this, and at each stage to mete out 
punishment to the offenders. Into the 
station he strode and accosted the 
polite stationmaster. 

“T wish to have a word with you,”’ 
he said sharply. 

At every turn the necessity for 
regenerating society became more and 
more apparent to Samuel. This time 
it was the usual politeness of the sta- 
tionmaster, which was proved when 
tested to be a hollow mask hiding a 
black heart. 

“Well, sir,”’ said he very brusquely. 
“What’s the matter?” 

Samuel looked at him hard, with 
relentless, unblinking eyes. 

“Miss Demayne departed by this 
train. Where did she take a ticket 
for?” 

“May I inquire why you are ask- 
ing?” demanded the stationmaster. 

“Because I wish to know.” 


“In that case,” said the station- 
master, “you should have come down 
sooner and asked the lady herself.” 

He turned away and walked briskly 
up the platform. 

“Hi, you there!’’ cried Samuel. 

But the stationmaster took no 
further notice of him. 

This confirmation of his verdict on 
his fellowmen, though undoubtedly 
gratifying to the prescient intellect 
which had so confidently assumed the 
worst, was nevertheless annoying to 
the Reformer. He was in the midst 
of some very sombre reflections when 
he heard an insinuating voice remark— 

“Begging your pardon, sir.”’ 

Samuel turned his august gaze upon 
a somewhat dissolute-looking person in 
the uniform of a porter who had 
sidled up to him with a knowing air. 

“If you are a deserving person, 
my pardon may conceivably be 
granted,’”’ replied Samuel. ‘What 
do you want?” 

“T labeled the lady’s trunk, sir,’’ 
said the porter in a low voice, and 
with a wary glance towards the 
stationmaster’s back. 

“And what was on the label?’ 
demanded Samuel. 

“Well, sir,” smiled the porter, “it’s 
rather giving things away, ain’t it? 
But to a gentleman as treats one like 
a gentleman, I don’t mind tellin’ you 
—hbetween ourselves—London was on 


’ the label.” 


“Are you a liar?’’ asked Samuel 
sternly. 

“Liar!” exclaimed the porter. ‘It’s 
the livin’ truth, as I’m a——’”’ 

“That will do!’’ interrupted Samuel. 
“I suspected London myself, or I 
should put no credence in your state- 
ment whatever. As it is, let me advise 
you to continue to tell the truth!’’ 

With these austere words he stroda 
out of the station, leaving behind him 
another typical instance of man’s 
ingratitude. 
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Samuel had no doubt now as to 
what was his duty. Perspiring beauti- 
fully, he sped through the town to the 
gates of Sutherbury Park, and then 
up the long avenue to the house. 

Lady Warrington-Browne was at 
home, it appeared, and presently the 
same worthy gentleman who had won 
her regard before was ushered into 
the drawing-room. This time she 
had the additional pleasure of dis- 
covering that his name was Mr. 
Harris, while his other virtues re- 
mained as prominent as ever. There 
was no beating about the bush with 
him: he came straight to the worst 
and remained there. 

“Have you given Miss Demayne 
leave to go to London?’ he demanded, 
even before he sat down. 

“Certainly not!’ she exclaimed. 
“Has she gone?”’ 

There was something sympathetic 
about her startled eyes and the in- 
dignation which already began to 
tinge her voice, which pleased Samuel 
exceedingly. He felt he was in con- 
genial society at last. 

“She has gone by the five-twelve 
train!” 

“Are you perfectly sure?’ she de- 
manded. 

“T saw her!’ said Samuel. ‘She 
was wearing her best clothes!” 

“Gone to London!” repeated the 
dowager in a voice that was rapidly 
becoming very terrible indeed. ‘And 
without informing me!’’ 

“She has taken her trunk!’’ said 
Samuel. 

“But how did she get it down to the 
station?” 

“She was in your motor car!’’ said 
Samuel, almost smiling by this 
time. 

“T never gave her leave to use any 
of the cars!’ 

“Then she took it without asking 
leave! And Bilson should be dis- 
missed at once. He drove her!” 


“T shall see him about this,” said 
the dowager sternly. 

“And be sure you sack him,” urged 
Samuel. 

“If he has abetted her in any way 
I shall see that my son dismisses him 
as soon as he returns.”’ 

“You son?” said Samuel a little 
doubtfully. ‘“Hadn’t you better do it 
without waiting for him? The best 
part of him would thoroughly approve.”’ 

“You can leave that to me, Mr. 
Harris,”’ replied the eames with a 
touch of haughtiness. 

There was a suggestion of criticism 
in her tone which Samuel strongly re- 
sented. It was one of his most marked 
virtues to resent things very swiftly, 
and display his displeasure very em- 
phatically On the other hand, he was 
a man of the greatest concentration of 
purpose, and he had come there to 
deal with the flagrant case of Joyce 
Demayne. So he compromised by 
fixing an extraordinarily fierce stare 
upon the old lady, as he:answered— 

“I should strongly recommend you 
to take my advice. But the chief point 
is to dismiss Miss Demayne.”’ 

Looking nearly as fierce as he, the 
dowager demanded— 

“Have you any idea why she has 
gone to London?” 

“Do you know where your son is?” 
asked Samuel in a raed significant 
voice. 

“He has gone to Paris.’’ 

“He said he was going to Paris,’’ 
corrected Samuel. 

“What do you know about his 
movements?” she exclaimed. 

Samuel looked exceedingly wise. 

“All about part of his movements. 
But about the other part I can only 
suspect. And I do suspect!’’ 

At that moment he was conscious of 
a slight feeling of chilliness. He re- 
membered his pores and leaped to his 


feet. 
“For hygienic reasons, I must go,’’ 
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he said hurriedly, “but first let me 
give you this last piece of advice. 
Bilson should be sacked, the station- 
master should be sacked, and especially 
Miss Demayne should be sacked!”’ 

He strode to the door, and there 
- turned and made his last appeal. 

“Save your son from his worst self!’’ 
he cried, and with a hasty bow he was 
gone. 

When he returned to Major Pecken- 
ham’s house, his host noted a peculiar 
gleam in his eye, a gleam that appeared 
to indicate the successful reformation 
of something. In the process of rub- 
bing down, weighing, and _biscuit- 
eating, it naturally faded somewhat, 
but.there was a little glint still left 
when at last he condescended to talk. 
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‘Where have you been?” his host 
inquired. 

“T have been to the station,” replied 
Samuel precisely, ‘‘where I just missed 
seeing Miss Demayne depart for 
London.” 

“Then she has gone up to town!’’ 
exclaimed the Major. 

“Is it probable that I should have 
made that remark if she had not gone?”’ 
demanded Samuel. ‘She certainly did 
go. After that I visited Lady Warring- 
ton-Browne.”’ 

The Major started. 

“You went to the Park! 
for?’’ 

“When I think it desirable to explain 
my movements I shall do so,’ said 
Samuel cuttingly. 


What 


(To be continued.) 
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“Well, I really think you might do 
more useful work than helping to run 
a bun-shop for soldiers—turning taps 
for Tommies’ teas!’ Thus spoke a 
relative when I announced that I had 
“signed on” to do canteen work for 
three months at the Y.M.C.A. Tartan 
Hut. 

I had many answers to his remark 
later on, but this one from an Aus- 
tralian will suffice here: ‘You ladies 
make the Hut a bit of home. You keep 
us out of the canteens, for after the 
way you serve us we can’t stand hav- 
ing a man chuck the food at us.”’ 

The Tartan Hut, the scene of my 
labors, consisted of a couple of long 
wooden buildings in the form of an L, 
one of them being filled with chairs 
and having a wide platform on which 
was a piano. This hall was used for 
services and concerts, the other Hut— 
fitted with a long counter at one end— 
being, as it were, the shop of the estab- 
lishment. MHalf-way down the room 
was the cash-desk, where money was 


changed and penny tickets served 
out—English, French, Egyptian, and 
Indian coins having to be dealt with 
—and on the opposite side of the hall 
a tobacco-stall was placed later, tak- 
ing off a great deal of pressure from 
the top counter. 

I took to the work of saleswoman 
con amore, and was particularly fortu- 
nate in my fellow workers, with whom 
I lodged in a charming villa in the 
Forest until we all moved into a 
fantastic little house by the sea. 

Our duties were as follows: We 
were motored to our work at a little 
past ten in the morning, and, until 
the counter opened, spent our time in 
making hundreds of sandwiches from 
ham and potted meat, or buttering 
legions of rolls and slices of bread—two 
hundred up to two hundred and fifty 
of the long French loaves being some- 
times consumed in one day. One of 
us would set out the cakes upon the 
counter, fill up the lockers underneath 
from the store-room, and place speci- 
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mens of what we sold on view on 
shelves. The Y.M.C.A. stocked about 
a hundred different articles, from 
tinned fish and fruits to boot-laces, 
pencils, and writing-tablets, and we 
had to know the price of each thing 
and be able to lay our hands upon it 
automatically. - 

At half-past one the Hut was closed 
and we motored home to a 2 p.m. 
dinner, leaving about 4 p.m. to resume 
work till 8.30, a somewhat late supper 
winding up the day. 

It was my privilege to arrive just 
as the Tartan was having a “boom’”’ 
and beating the record of any other 
Hut in France as regards its receipts, 
the climax being reached when 2800 
franes were taken in one day, and all in 
penny tickets. At that time we num- 
bered only three women-workers with 
a few volunteers, and the Hut was 
densely packed from end to end with 
a mass of men who fought and struggled 
good-humoredly with one another in 
their efforts to reach the counter. 

It was not entirely easy for the 
workers to maintain their ‘keep 
smiling’ attitude, as the calls on us 
were unceasing, the afternoon passing 
without a single lull, and the crush 
gathering in intensity as closing-time 
drew near. We had to tear up the 
tickets—later on, tills were instituted 
into which we could thrust them whole 
—and until a separate tobacco-stall 
was set up, we never ceased racing 
from end to end of the counter in 
order to supply the multifarious wants 
of the tightly packed soldiers, who, 
when they were served, would throw 
themselves backward into the seeth- 
ing mass behind them and somehow 
fight their way out of the press. 

Few of the men would give their 
whole order at once. For example, a 
Seotchman would hold up a ticket 
and demand a “brad,” and as soon 
as the worker had got the slice of 
bread-and-butter and handed it to 
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her customer, a second ticket would 
be produced with the remark, ‘“An- 
ither,’’ and the performance had to be 
repeated. A third ticket would be 
handed out for “spice brad” (currant 
cake), and others for woodbines (known 
as fags or coffin-nails), tobacco, 
matches, soap, and so on. One had to 
try to grasp the slight difference in 
the word ‘“caunel’ (a candle) and 
“caumel” (a packet of caramels): one 
day I was asked for “nugget,’’ and 
promptly handing a tin of boot-polish 
I was covered with confusion when I 
found that “nougat’’ was desired, and 
on another occasion, when I did not 
know that “bawbin’’ meant a reel of 
cotton, my customer said reprovingly, 
“TI spoke to ye in plain English!”’ 

The men were particularly fond of 
custard slices, which they called amoag 
themselves by the unattractive name 
of “dead hands,” also vanilla sand- 
wiches dubbed “‘religieuses’’ by the 
French pastry-cook, and what she 
called English cakes were known by 
the men as Dorothy buns or “‘busters.”’ 
In a ease of ‘dolly cakes” sent from 
Dublin, we found a letter written by a 
girl-packer in which she boldly offered 
herself in marriage to the soldier who 
came across her missive, but pru- 
dently added a postscript to the effect 
that if the man were married she hoped 
that he would hand on her proposal 
to a bachelor comrade! 

One cold April day there was a 
snowstorm, and in the midst of it 
Australians and New Zealanders, the 
heroes of Gallipoli, invaded our Hut, 
made themselves at home straightway 
and became great friends with the 
Seotch, with whom they seemed to 
have a natural affinity. We women 


took to them at once, one reason being 
that they had come thousands of miles 
to fight for the Empire and appealed 
to our sympathy, for many had had 
no letters for months and were des- 
perately home-sick. 
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As a rule they were splendid-looking 
men, lean and sinewy, with clear-cut 
features, frank eyes, and beautiful 
teeth, with the walk of those accus- 
tomed to live in the air and in the open 
spaces of the earth, and they numbered 
many a son of Anak in their ranks. 

The “Hut’’? manners of the new- 
comers were beyond reproach. We 
were always addressed as ‘“Madame’’ 
or “Lady,” and rewarded with a 
salute and a beaming smile if we did 
any little extra thing for our customers. 
“You are the first lady we’ve spoken 
to since we left Australia” (or new 
Zealand, as the case might be) ‘and 
you’ve no idea what a treat it is,’’ 
was said to all of us several times. 

Certainly this charm of manner was 
in strong contrast to that of many a 
“Tommy” or ‘Jock’? who gave their 
orders curtly and imperatively, with 
never a “please” or “thank you.” Of 
this apparent rudeness one of their 
own officers wrote as follows: 

Their consistent abstinence from all 
the minor graces and politenesses is 
more than real abstinence, because 
based on real hatred and fear of any- 
thing of the kind... . 


Be this as it may, I can vouch for 
my fellow-workers and myself that 
we never had a rude word or look while 
in the Hut, nor did a single man ever 
swear in our hearing. 

The Anzacs soon confided in the 
Y.M.C.A. ladies to a flattering extent. 
For example, I was asked to take 
charge of one man’s money, was en- 
trusted with a treasure for another’s 
wife, and was requested to find the 
address in England of the long-lost 
uncle of a strapping youth. This 
latter task, which appeared fraught 
with some difficulty, was satisfactorily 
accomplished owing to the energy of 
a friend of mine, and the nephew was 
delighted when his relative wrote, 
warmly inviting him to his home. 

We did a good deal of shopping for 


.close in their letters. 
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the men who frequented the Tartan. 
They brought their watches to be 
mended in an unceasing stream; some 
had lost their identification discs and 
wanted new ones to be engraved; a 
man from the Public Schools Corps 
requested me to get a manual for the 
training of officers; another needed a 
French novel, as he hoped for promo- 
tion if he could improve himself in 
the language, and an intelligent Scotch 
sergeant required French lessons to be 
arranged for him. He had seen a 
notice, ‘Lessons of French,’ pasted 
up in the window of a house in the 
town, and applied to the Y.M.C.A. 
worker to inquire for him as to times 
and prices. 

We supplied brown paper, string, 
needles, cottons, pins, labels, and so 
on gratis, and had iodine and bandages 
at hand, dressing many a cut or small 
wound, and in all probability often 
saving our careless Patients from the 
septic poisoning so prevalent in the 
camp. 

The flowers of the season that we 
kept on the counter were a source of 
pleasure to many. ‘It’s such a relief 
to see these after the khaki,’ one of 
them said, and sometimes our friends. 
would pick off a flower or leaf to en- 
The lilac re- 
minded British and Anzac alike of 
home, and it went to my heart to see 
the longing in their eyes as_ they 
touched the petals. 

One day an Australian showed me 
a big bundle of letters. “This is my 
first mail for six months,’ he explained, 
“and it makes me feel real bad. You 
go along from day to day and don’t 
think much about things, but when a 
mail comes you understand how far 
away you are from home and you 
want your own folk dreadfully. Lots 
of our fellows just shut themselves up 
in their tents when they get their 
letters, and won’t come out.” 

The Anzacs had come direct from 
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the heat of Egypt, and felt the cold 
and wet very much, the great majority 
succumbing to a virulent kind of 
influenza which made the Hut resound 
to a perfect hurricane of coughing. 
We sold hundreds of packets of eu- 
calyptus jujubes—“‘lollies’’ the -men 
called them—but things did not im- 
prove until a spell of warm weather 
arrived. We workers were all afflicted 
with the same complaint, and our 
drives in open cars to and from the 
Tartan only aggravated our colds and 
sore throats. — 

The new arrivals spoke strongly in 
praise of the Hut—in fact many 
assured us that they could not have 
stood the confinement in camp without 
it. “If only we could have had this in 
Gallipoli!’ one man exclaimed, and 
another remarked that they got good 
value for their money and were never 
pressed to buy as in ordinary shops. 
“This is the first time we’ve come 
here, but you’ll see us often again— 
you make the place so home-like some- 
how,”’ was one remark, and the fact 
that we women had come over from 
England to do our “bit” was the 
subject of much flattering comment 
from our customers, who never took 
us as a matter of course. “If you 
ladies knew what the whole camp 
thinks of you it would hurt you,” was 
said to me on one occasion; and on 
another, ‘You always serve us as if 
you liked doing it. How do you find 
us? Some of us are rath 'r a wild lot.” 
I said what we of the Tartan thought 
of our customers, and he replied, ‘Oh, 
all of us show you our best side of 
cours?, but I’m glad you think w Il of 
Australia.’’ 

Again and again we were adjured 
not to work too hard, the speaker of 
the moment being sure that we were 
Overtiring ourselves, and as we drove 
to and fro we were greeted by many a 
friend. men saluting us from the 
ranks in defiance of military discipline. 
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To one Australian who was talking 
to me of his home and family, I said 
“Tt must have been a great wrench 
to have left them’’; and the answer 
came, ‘Yes, it was, but I should never 
have been satisfied all the rest of my 
life if I hadn’t come,” and that was 
the spirit animating one and all. Boys 
of sixteen who had enlisted, pretending 
that they were older, were wild to go 
to the Front, and the Gallipoli heroes, 
whom one would hav; supposed to 
have had enough of warfare, were 
chafing at their detention in the Base 
Camp. “The Canadians have made 
such a name for themselves that we 
want to have a look in on the West 
and see whether we can’t do some- 
thing,’’ was a common remark. 

Of course everyone took the deepest 
interest in the history that made itself 
from day to day, but we had also local 
excitements, one of which was the 
capture of a spy. 

A man in the New Zealand uniform 
had accosted two Australians who were 
the worse for drink and had accom- 
panied them to their tent, questioning 
them as to what troops were quartered 
in the camp. Fortunately a corporal 
noticed that the guest’s putties were 
of the pattern worn by our Tommies, 
and arrested him on the spot. The 
spy affirmed that he was French, but 
when accosted by natives it was found 
that he could hardly speak their 
language. 

The keen-eyed corporal was given 
two stripes, fifty pounds, and a fort- 
night in England, this last being 
looked upon by his comrades as the 
ne plus ultra. Men often said that 
they hoped they might be wounded 
badly enough to go to Blighty, the 
longing to see what one and all looked 
upon as the Motherland being very 
strong. ‘What did you think of 
England?” I said to one who had just 
returned from a fortnight’s visit. “It 
was all I had thought and a great deal 
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more,” he replied, and his whole face 
lit up. 

Zeppelins visited the camp one 
night, dropping a few bombs that 
fortunately did no harm, and next day 
the men told us that a Taube had 
scattered leaflets with the information 
that the Germans intended to destroy 
the whole camp in three days’ time— 
a threat that was never executed. 

Every now and again I was asked 
to take a turn at the cash desk, when 
the Y.M.C.A. officials were short- 
handed, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
change of work, especially on pay-days, 
when the crowd seemed unending. 
The men stood in a long queue, never 
jostling one another and amused to 
see me measuring off the strings of ten- 
centime tickets with the help of 
notches cut on the desk. When five or 
seven franes’ worth of tickets were 
demanded it was like reeling off ribbon 
at a counter. The highly paid Anzacs 
usually proffered twenty-frane notes, 
and always asked for their tickets in 
multiples of ten, but the British 
soldier never seemed to grasp the 
decimal coinage, and would demand 
twelve or six tickets out of his five- 
frane note. New arrivals offered Eng- 
lish coins, and were interested to find 
that a shilling was worth 1 frane 45 
centimes; half a crown 3 franes 55 
centimes, while 28 frances 55 centimes 
was the equivalent of a pound note, 
though to their chagrin an English 
sovereign only realized 27 francs. 

Many of the Scotch were very taci- 
turn, and frequently pointed to the 
articles they wanted to buy without 
vouchsafing a word. I always humored 
them, and business was transacted in 
complete silence on either side. How- 
ever, once at the tobacco-stall I forced 
a dour-looking sergeant to speak. At 
the time matches were extremely 


searce, and in order to make them go 
round we were only allowed to sell 
one box to each man. 


“Jock’”’ pushed 
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two tickets towards me and pointed 
at the matches. I gave him one box 
and returned the second ticket, which 
he thrust vehemently at me again, 
and again I returned it in silence. 
This was too much for him, and he 
burst into speech: “Twa matches.” 
“Oh, you aren’t dumb after all,’’ and 
his stern face broke into a broad grin 
while I explained why his demand 
could not be granted. 

During May Her Highness Princess 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, who I 
understand originated the idea of 
getting women to work in the Y.M.C.A. 
Huts, came to inspect the Tartan. The 
Anzacs were particularly interested in 
the visit of “the first cousin of our 
King,”’ one of them saying that he 
had always been a Socialist, but a 
week in England had changed his 
point of view. One day he saw Queen 
Alexandra drive past, and something 
impelled him to wave his slouched 
hat and cheer wildly with the crowd. 
“After that,” he remarked, “I saw 
that there was a lot about Royalty. 
that I hadn’t understood before.” 

At intervals the Hut was visited by 
coneert parties organized by a talented 
actress, the artists being received with 
such storms of enthusiasm that they 
said it would be hard to perform to 
any ordinary audience after the sol- 
diers. The men also had their own 
sing-songs, the Australians producing 
@ mesmerizer who sent us all into fits 
of uncontrollable laughter by the 
comic situations into which he put 
the men whom he had hypnotized. 

And making friends with the soldiers, 
preaching and lecturing constantly, was 
a certain Padre who had the gift of 
appealing to the best in every man. 
It did us all good to see the humorous 
face in which were set the eyes of the 
dreamer and idealist, and his sermons 
must have been an inspiration to 
those who lived from day to day in 
expectation of facing death. His 
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lectures were always addressed to 
packed audiences, and never did his 
forceful personality reveal itself more 
clearly than in one entitled ‘The 
Position of Belgium.” It was a com- 
plicated bit of history, and extracts 
from treaties and suchlike somewhat 
dry matters were woven into it, but 
the lecturer’s intenge interest in his 
subject communicated itself to the 
whole assembly, and one did not 
wonder at the verdict of the camp, 
“We'd rather hear Captain M—— 
any day than go to a variety show!” 

The Library was a great resource for 
the men, as the wet and stormy 
weather kept them so much indoors. 
But though the Anzacs_ carefully 
recorded their names and the title 
of the book they took out they were, 
alas, not nearly so punctilious in the 
matter of returning the volumes. 
Certainly some grateful spirits not 
only brought back missing books—in 
too many cases found on rubbish heaps 
—but presented the Library with 
others, yet on the whole the arrivals 
from the Antipodes swept the shelves 
clear, as if they had been crops visited 
by a swarm of locusts. 

Most of the men liked novels, but 
some were keen on serious reading, 
and one youth remarked as he showed 
me a book of poems, “I read one of 
these every morning and it hangs about 
me all day.” 

A constant visitor was a British 
journalist who had come from South 
America to join in the Great Adven- 
ture, and much wanted to write some 
account of his recent experiences. But 
he complained that his impressions got 
blurred, as one thing followed on 
another as quickly as the pictures in a 
cinema show. He found it doubly 
difficult, as he had been living in a 
land of Mafiana, where events hap- 
pened slowly, and he could digest 
them at his leisure while sitting on his 


veranda. 


An omnivorous reader was an elderly 
Irishman who was working on the 
Rand when the War broke out, and 
joined Botha’s forces, being present 
at the victorious entry into Windhoek. 
Not content with this, he took ship 
to Australia and, donning the slouch 
hat, came from the Land of the 
Southern Cross to fight the Empire’s 
battles in France. In contrast to him 
were men who owned frankly that 
they had never read before and wanted 
something short—‘‘a long story is so 
tiring.”’ 

A thick-set man with a beaming 
smile browsed on the contents of the 
shelves marked ‘Serious Reading,’’ 
and we noticed that he hardly spent 
anything on himself, unlike the usual 
run of Anzacs, who thought nothing 
of buying twenty cakes. Remarking 
on this to our Hut Leader, he said 
that my acquaintance had already 
given three donations to the work of 
the Y.M.C.A., confirming what I had 
already suspected, that he denied 
himself in order to help others. 

The Hut was provided with news- 
papers, and “Blighty’—a collection 
of the best pictures and anecdotes 
from the comic papers—was given 
free, and greatly appreciated. The 
Anzacs were eager to go to the real 
“Blighty,’’ but had to give an address 
in England, to which place their 
tickets would be made out. However, 
men from the Antipodes were not to be 
kept back by such a trifle, and one 
explained to me that those who pos- 
sessed no friends across the Channel 
would “fake” addresses. 

As a rule Australians and New 
Zealanders hated the confinement of 
camp, and were forever grumbling at 
the discipline to which they were sub- 
jected. ‘‘They’ll break our hearts if 
they give us too much of the Bull 
Ring’’ (their name for the training- 
ground) was a constant complaint, and 
the British officer was a standing 
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puzzle to many. ‘He thinks himself 
a better class than his men. Now our 
officers are just the same as we are, 
and a private often ‘treats’ his officer, 
and if they’re a good sort we'll follow 
them and do all they want. We can 
be led, but not bullied. None of us 
would stand all the discipline that 
your men have to put up with. Oh, 
how we pity your Tommies!”’ 

Punishment. for lack of discipline 
was bitterly resented, and I was told 
how things were under the Southern 
Cross, where a man ‘downs tools’’ 
just as he pleases, with no sort of 
notice to his employers. In spite of 
this, one and all were unanimous in 
praise of General Birdwood, ‘‘a white 
man through and through,’ as he was 
usually described. 

With us they were on terms of a 
pleasant equality, having no idea of 
the class distinctions that made the 
Tommies look upon us as “gentry.” 

Two or three weeks after the slouch 
hat and the broad-brimmed round felt 
had invaded our Hut, an epidemic of 
mumps and measles broke out among 
the Anzacs, and accordingly the Tar- 
tan was declared to be out of bounds 
to all the British troops. Until this 
order was repealed: we had about half 
our usual customers, and in conse- 
quence were able to individualize the 
men from the Antipodes, and make 
friends in a way that was impossible 
when business was in full swing. Those 
who were ill were supposed to be 
confined in an Isolation Camp, but 
one day as I entered the Library an 
Australian remarked to me cheerfully, 
“This place is a boon. I really don’t 
know how we could get on in the 
Isolation Camp without these books!’’ 

At intervals detachments of our 
friends were sent to the Front, and it 
was hard to say good-bye to those 
who might never return. A handshake 
and good wishes, uttered often with a 
lump in my throat, were always re- 
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ceived with grateful thanks. My heart 
went out in particular to the boys 
whose mothers were thousands of 
miles away, many of them living far 
from news on lonely farms and out- 
lying stations. The faces of some of 
their sons rise before me. One who 
was only just seventeen had lost two 
brothers at Gallipoli and was very 
homesick. At the end of our talk he 
pressed his badge into my hand as a 
keepsake, and I cherish it along with 
the pink satin heart given me by 
another boy who insisted that the 
little I had done for him when ill had 
saved him from being left behind while 
his comrades went off: Then there 
was the “Imp,” curly-headed, with 
bold black eyes and the physique of a 
prize-fighter. He was full of mischief 
and the “joie de vivre’? when I knew 
him first, but he returned to the Hut 
after a spell at the Front considerably 
sobered Gown. At my greeting his 
face puckered up and he exclaimed 
just like a spoiled child, “I’ve had 
enough of the whole thing. I don’t 
want to go back and make the daisies 
burst up. I want my home,” and the 
ery came from his very heart. 

“Of course you do, but you have 
to see this through first,’’ seemed 
somehow to cheer him up. ‘That’s 
so,” he muttered, nodding his head 
approvingly, and the light returned to 
his eyes and the swagger to his walk. 

Sometimes as I watched the men, 
so full of spirits as a rule, I fiercely 
resented the thought that,. shell and 
bullet would lay many of them low, 
and far worse, that many would return 
to their homes broken and maimed. 
As an Australian remarked one day, 
“None off us understood what war 
meant until the first shipload of our 
wounded arrived. When our folks 
saw the blinded men they began to 
realize things a bit.”’ 

Even in the Tartan there were 


several victims of shell-shock, some 
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being mere boys with a terrified look 
in their eyes. One of my friends, a 
fine-looking man, could not under- 
stand that after nineteen months of 
warfare, without a scratch, all his 
nerves should give way because some 
earth from a bursting shell struck his 
face. But the Medical Board had 
declared him unfit for further service, 
and he came to bid me good-bye. “I 
haven’t a single bad mark against my 
name,” he said. ‘Before I left home 
I promised my sister that I’d behave, 
and I’ve kept my word, though it’s 
been hard not to drink sometimes when 
I’ve been with the boys.’’ I trust that 
the sea-voyage and his temperate 
habits will restore him to health, for I 
always regretted that these splendid 
men viewed drunkenness with too 
lenient an eye. As one of them re- 
marked to me, ‘We don’t look upon 
it in the way you do—it isn’t any- 
thing to keep a man awake at night 
about.” 

Three happy months slipped by, and 
I could hardly believe that the time 
had come for me to go home. The Hut 
was a part of my life, and little seemed 
to matter save the welfare of the men 
and the progress of the war. Shall I 
ever meet any of them again, I wonder? 

What has become of the white- 
haired man, erect and sinewy, who 
had been one of the earliest leaders in 
the campaign that ended in the com- 
plete triumph of the Labor party in 
Australia? He had known Hughes 


when the eloquent Prime Minister 
was poor and obscure, and he took 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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much trouble in explaining to me the 
state of politics in the Antipodes. 

Then there were John and Alf, our 
cheery and willing boy-orderlies from 
Birmingham, who had enlisted at the 
tender age of sixteen. ‘(We couldn’t 
stand the posters, and as lots of grown- 
up men wouldn’t do their ‘bit’ we 
just had to enlist.” Thus John ex- 
plained one day, and added that when 
his widowed mother, whose only child 
he was, heard the news, she took to 
her bed for a fortnight. I was glad 
to hear that he and all the other 
boys under eighteen were to be re- 
stored to their homes, for the grim 
realities of life “up the Line” are a 
terrible strain to such young lads, 
full of pluck as all of them were. 

Another of our orderlies, British 
born, had had a checkered career. 
He had worked as a cow-boy in the 
States, and had got a lucrative billet 
in Mexico, when he was captured by 
Villa’s forces and cast into prison. 
“They only gave me food when they 
felt like it’? was his comment on his 
imprisonment, and finally he was 
brought down to the coast in chains. 
On the outbreak of War he took ship 
to Tasmania and enlisted under the 
Australian flag, going through the 
Gallipoli campaign unscathed. 

These are but a few glimpses of a 
great and gallant company, men who 
at the call of Duty went to meet 
Death with “proud unreluctant feet,”’ 
one and all offering up their lives 
without compulsion in the sacred cause 
of Justice and Freedom. 

Ella C. Sykes. 





History is ofttimes recorded in un- 
considered trifles—in letters, 
pictures, relics, fashions, and house- 


hold gods. 


coins, 
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HISTORIC SCRAPS OF PAPER. 


THE War’s Story TOLD IN STAMPS. 


times are writ large upon the postage- 
stamps of nations. 

As emblems of the State, stamps are 
particularly prone to reflect the trend 
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of political developments. The im- 


perishable story of the Great War is 
itself inscribed in no uncertain manner 
upon the postal issues of the belliger- 


ents. Within the pages of the stamp- 
collector’s album are preserved sou- 
venirs of almost every outstanding 
incident of the hostilities, forming a 
veritable cyclopedia of the war in 
miniature. ‘Despise not small things,”’ 
says the sage, and in after-years these 
paper mementoes of the tented field 
will possess, beyond doubt, a deep 
historical interest all their own. 

The first dishonored act of war, the 
violation of Belgian neutrality, is 
commemorated for all time in a set 
of the contemporary German postage- 
stamps, portraying the menacing mail- 
clad figure of ‘‘Germania,’”’ bearing in 
heavy black Gothic characters of 
sinister portent the legend ‘Belgien,”’ 
and beneath it a new value in Flemish 
currency, denoting their use under the 
Imperial governor-generalship. They 
were introduced very shortly after the 
occupation of Brussels, as if in malig- 
nant prophecy of the ultimate subjec- 
tion of the whole of that hapless 
country, and many millions of speci- 
mens have been distributed in neutral 
and enemy countries as an earnest of 
frightfulness. It may be that some 
day they will constitute the last re- 
maining relics of an infamous wrong. 

The importation of these or other 
enemy issues of postage-stamps into 
Great Britain is prohibited under the 
Home Office regulations governing 
trading with the enemy, whilst similar 
restrictions have been imposed by the 
French and other allied Governments. 
Copies contained in letters from abroad 
and detected by the watchful eye of 
the Censor are known defaced with a 
heavy diagonal bar of ink, in which 
condition they were ultimately de- 
livered to the addressee. In retalia- 
tion for the British boycott, the Ger- 
man Governor of Belgium has imposed 
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a heavy fine, accompanied by other 
pains and penalties, upon Belgian 
stamp dealers and collectors having in 
their possession any war-stamps of the 
Allies. 

A plain type-set label of unpre- 
possessing appearance, value ten cen- 
times, and issued under the gis of 
the Valenciennes Chamber of Com- 
merce, marks the penetration of the 
Hun forces into northern France in 
their ill-starred dash for Paris, follow- 
ing the retreat from Mons. Acting 
on instructions from headquarters, the 
French Government officials had re- 
tired from the famous lace-making 
city; and when the German troops 
entered into possession on 29th August 
1914, the postal service, in common 
with other State organizations, was 
conspicuous by its absence. As a 
temporary measure, the local municipal 
body was authorized to establish a 
provisional postal service along the 
line of tramway serving the neighbor- 
ing communes, and it was in connection 
with. this service that this crudely 
printed local stamp was created. Its 
currency lasted for only eight weeks, 
when the service was taken over by 
the Imperial German Postal Adminis- 
tration, and controlled from Berlin. 

Belgium’s final sacrifice in the first 
phase of the Great War is recalled by 
some Red Cross postage-stamps, issued 
at the instigation of the courageous 
and charitable Queen Elizabeth during 
the perilous times of the siege of Ant- 
werp. One of the designs commemo- 
rates a notable deed of heroism in the 
War of Independence of 1830—the 
death of Count Frederic de Merode 
in defending the flag—and is taken 
from the national memorial unveiled 
at Berchem in the same year. The 
other bears a familiar portrait vignette 
of King Albert himself, the Geneva 
Cross being in each instance incor- 
porated in the design. Both series 
were printed lithographically in the 








city when the German heavy artillery 
was still pounding at the surrounding 
forts, and were sold for twice their 
nominal face values, half of the pro- 
ceeds going to the Belgian Red Cross. 

On the withdrawal of the Belgian 
Government to Ostend, and subse- 
quently to France, two days after 
their début the remainders of these 
stamps were destroyed, together with 
the stones from which they were 
printed, to prevent their falling into 
the enemy’s hands. 3 

Following the seizure of the former 
German colony of Samoa, the ‘Pearl 
of the Pacific,’ by an expedition from 
New Zealand on the same day that 
the Germans entered Valenciennes, 
the German colonial postage-stamps, 
bearing a representation of the Im- 
perial yacht Hohenzollern, found in the 
island post-office, were temporarily 
withdrawn from circulation, only, how- 
ever, to be reissued a few days later 
overprinted with the Royal cipher 
“G.R.I.” and a new valve in British 
currency. 

The resources of the local printing 
establishment (office of the Samoan- 
ische Zeitung) being somewhat limited, 
not more than -ten stamps could be 
overprinted at one time, and _ this, 
combined with the fact that the 
compositor was a Chinese-Samoan half- 
caste, whose knowledge of English was 
of the slightest, led to the creation of 
some curious errors and varieties so 
dear to the heart of the philatelist. 
Several stamps received double im- 
pressions of the overprint, and not a 
few were surcharged upside-down; 
whilst the first batch of shilling stamps 
had the value quaintly rendered as 
“1 Shillings.” This error, by the way, 
is one of the great rarities amongst the 
stamps of the Great War. Sets of 


these occupation stamps were pre- 
sented to the naval officers of the 
Australasian squadron and to various 
and others 


officials, were eagerly 
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bought up as souvenirs by the rank 
and file of the expedition. Subse- 
quently ordinary New Zealand postage- 
stamps, overprinted with the single 
word “Samoa,”’ were brought into use 
under the British administration. 
Nemesis in the shape of the armed 
forces of Great Britain, France, and 
Japan, operating in unison, was at the 
same time overtaking the German 
colonial possessions in other parts of 
the world. Togoland, the oldest 
German colony on the West Coast of 
Africa, surrendered to a _  Franco- 
British expedition, after some sharp 
fighting, on 26th August 1914, and has 
since been administered under the 
joint control of Great Britain and 
France. For the first few weeks of the 
allied occupation no trace of ex-German 
colonial stamps could be found, so 
that those of the adjacent British 
colony of the Gold Coast had to be 
temporarily employed. Eventually, 
however, a regular cache of treasure 
trove, in the form not only of stamps, 
but of bullion to the value of thirty 
thousand pounds, was unearthed at 
Kamina, the site of the powerful wire- 
less station linking the German colonies 
throughout the world with Berlin. 
Sealed in strong metal cases, they had 
been sunk in some disused wells, 
whence they were recovered by cer- 
tain native sheikhs and handed over 
to the British authorities. The stamps, 
divided between the British and French 
administrations, were reissued provi- 
sionally, with the imprint ‘“Togo Anglo- 
French Occupation” in English and 
French respectively. The work of 
overprinting the British series was 
carried out by the monks of the 
Catholic Mission at Lome, the capital 
of Togo; but the French were forced 
to send their supply down to Porto 
Novo, Dahomey, to be surcharged, 
since no printing-press was available 
in the region under their control. For 
a brief period all stamps of whatever 
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denomination were used to prepay the 
ordinary penny postage rate; but this 
soon proved impracticable, and they 
were afterwards sold for their equiva- 
lent face values in English or French 
money. 

Another small find of German Togo 
stamps made by the French at San- 
sanne Mangu, in the northern part of 
the colony, in January 1915 was 
similarly treated; but by May of that 
year all of the provisional stamps had 
been exhausted, largely due to the 
enormous demand for them by stamp- 
collectors in all parts of the world, and 
those of the Gold Coast bearing a like 
overprint have since been in circulation. 

Quite Gilbertian in character was 
the manner of finding the first small 
supply of German New Guinea post- 
age-stamps by the officials of the 
Australian Expeditionary Force charged 
with the occupation of Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s Land and its island depend- 
encies in the northwest Pacific. The 
bulk of the stock had been destroyed 
by the German colonial authorities, 
but a number of complete sheets 
were at length brought to light hidden 
away amongst some shirts in the ward- 
of the ex-postmaster of the 
colony. With the aid of a small hand 
printing-press these were hurriedly 
converted into British stamps of the 
realm by the addition of the magic 
initials ““G.R.I.”’ and a new value in 
pence and shillings struck on them at 
the mission schoolroom at Rabual, 
which served as an emergency print- 
ing office. So great was the demand 
for these historical stamps by the 
troops and officials of the Common- 
wealth forces that it was found neces- 
sary to restrict the sale to ten shillings’ 
worth to each applicant. Compli- 
mentary sets in honor of the event 
were forwarded for the acceptance of 
His Majesty the King, certain high 
officials of the Australian Government, 
and the principal museums in the 


robe 
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Commonwealth. A further supply of 
ex-German colonial postage-stamps 
brought down from Nauru, in the 
Marshall Islands, was _ overprinted 
and issued in a similar manner at 
Rabual in December 1914. The 
stamps in use in New Britain, as the 
newly acquired territory is designated, 
since the exhaustion of these pro- 
visional issues are those of the current 
Australian types surcharged ‘“N.W. 
Pacific Islands.’”’ All of these occu- 
pation stamp issues contain errors and 
varieties, more or less pronounced, 
and are much sought after by phila- 
telists. Prices ranging from a few 
shillings to twenty or thirty pounds, 
according to their relative scarcity, 
are readily obtained in the stamp- 
market. It is, however, for their 
historical and philatelic interest that 
they are chiefly esteemed, quite 
apart from any question of intrinsic 
value. 

The advent of the Indian Army 
Corps upon the battlefields of France 
and Flanders was denoted by a special 
series of postage-stamps supplied to 
the field post-offices attached to the 
various divisions for use upon the 
correspondence of our gallant native 
troops. The necessity for this pro- 
cedure arose from the fact that these 
stamps were sold not only by the 
Indian military post-offices in Europe, 
but also by those serving with the 
expeditions in Egypt, East Africa, and 
the Persian Gulf. The local currency 
units differing in each instance in their 
relation to the rupee, the absence of 
any distinguishing mark might have 
led to the stamps being purchased in 
wholesale quantities where the ex- 
change rate was lowest, and re-exported 
to India at a considerable profit. To 
avoid this contingency, therefore, the 
contemporary postal issues of British 
India, with portrait of the King-Em- 
peror, as issued to the military post- 
offices in the field, were imprinted on 
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the face, with the initials “I.E.F.,” 
signifying ‘Indian Expeditionary 
Force,’”’ and in such form they afford a 
lasting memorial to the valiant part 
played by our Indian army in the great 
war of the nations. 

As a prelude to Turkey’s entry into 
the war on the side of the Central 
Powers, the Sublime Porte, at the 
dictation of the Wilhelmstrasse, de- 
clared the abolition of the foreign 
capitulations under which various 
rights and privileges had been enjoyed 
by European residents in the Ottoman 
Empire under the “most favored 
nation clause” of certain treaties. 
Prominent amongst these treaty con- 
cessions was the right of the European 
Concert to maintain their own post- 
offices in Constantinople and _ else- 
where in Turkey for the benefit of 
their countrymen sojourning in the 
Near East. Seizing the long-hoped- 
for opportunity afforded by the Euro- 
pean imbroglio, the Turkish Govern- 
ment was at long last able to carry 
out its cherished object of securing 
the suppression of the foreign postal 
agencies, an event which took place 
on Ist October 1914, and was duly 
celebrated by the application of a 
special overprint in native charac- 
ters denoting ““Capitulations Abrogated 
1333’’ upon the current stamps of the 
Ottoman post. 

Following the actual declaration of 
war between Turkey and the Allies, sup- 
plies of the beautiful pictorial postage- 
stamp series of the previous year, the 
work of a London firm, who hold the 
plates, were cut off, so that by October 
1915 the local stocks had all been 
used up. Recourse was had, therefore, 
to a large hoard of obsolete stamps of 
different kinds lying in the Treasury 
vaults, for which vain endeavors had 
been made to find a purchaser, and 
these were pressed into the service 
and reissued imprinted on the face 
with the device of the Star and Cres- 
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cent of Islam above the date of the 
Mohammedan year. 

Japan’s part in the world war is 
perpetuated by a military franchise 
stamp in the form of the regular three- 
sen inland postage-label of \the Im- 
perial Japanese Posts, overprinted with 
two syllabic characters signifying ‘“‘war 
service,’ two of which are supplied 
gratis every month to men of the 
Japanese army and navy on active 
service. 

Philatelic souvenirs of the temporary 
Japanese occupation of the Marshall 
Islands also exist in specimens of the 
former German colonial postage- 
stamps of the group impressed in red 
ink with the name-seals of various 
Japanese officers. None of _ these, 
however, appear to have been em- 
ployed postally, and their interest is 
that of curios pure and simple. 

At a time when the German com- 
merce raiders in the Atlantic were still 
at large a remarkable and unique 
precaution was adopted by the Govern- 
ment of British Honduras to safeguard 
a consignment of the colonial postage- 
stamps then on order from the printers 
in London. Under special instructions 
from the Crown Agents, this one 
printing was made upon special paper 
that had first been covered with a 
faint moire ground, so that the stamps 
included therein might be readily dis- 
tinguished from any that had pre- 
viously been issued, and in the event 
of their falling into the hands of the 
enemy, could at once be declared 
invalid in the colony. Fortunately 
the rounding up of the Dresden and 
Karleruhe by the British navy rendered 
this procedure unnecessary, but the 
stamps remain as a mute tribute to 
the power and efficiency of ‘‘Britain’s 
sure shield.” 

Two sets of stamps were issued dur- 
ing the course of 1915 from the tiny 
post-office of St. Andresse, Havre, 
where the exiled Belgian Government 
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has found sanctuary beneath the tri- 
color of La Belle France. The first, 
a Red Cross charity issue bearing the 
likeness of King Albert, was placed on 
sale at the New Year; whilst the 
second, whose designs include vig- 
nettes of historic buildings and monu- 
ments in stricken Belgium, is a strik- 
ing indictment of the vandalism which 
masquerades under the name of Kul- 
tur. The Cloth Hall of Ypres, devas- 
tated Dinant, and the once noble 
University of Louvain, all bear testi- 
mony to the wanton spirit of sacrilege 
that has reduced their architectural 
glories to a mass of smoking ruins. 

Of a more inspiriting nature, how- 
ever, is the scene presented on the five- 
franes value—King Albert presenting 
colors to his gallant troops at Furnes 
during the present war. It was origi- 
nally proposed that these handsome 
stamps should be withheld from issue 
until the Belgian Post-Office was once 
more established on its native soil; 
but they were eventually released to 
help to provide funds for the prosecu- 
tion of the war of Belgian liberty, 
typified by the various designs. 

German postage-stamps overprinted 
‘“Russische Polen’? in Gothie charac- 
ters, as well as those of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina inscribed ‘Feld  Post,’’ 
carry the mind back to the eventful 
spring of 1915, when, owing to the 
temporary failure of the munitions 
supply, the Russian army was foreed 
to fall back before the combined 
Austro-German advance, and Poland 
and Galicia were overrun by the 
enemy’s forces. Both the German and 
Austrian issues appeared in May 
1915, and are of a purely military 
eharacter, not being available for use 
on private correspondence. 

An American war _ correspondent 
relates how, in the early days of the 
war, the Galician conscripts serving 
with the Austrian army, when they 
were led to positions against the 
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Russians, were encouraged wy ficti- 
tious stories of the re-establishment of 
the Polish monarchy, in support of 
which they were shown some bogus 
stamps adorned with the effigy of 
King Sobieski IIT. 

One of the minor phases of the 
Great War, the subjugation of the 
erstwhile German African possession 
of the Cameroons, in which both Brit- 
ish and French troops were engaged 
for many weary months, is commemo- 
rated in the stamp album by two series 
of stamps, overprinted in the one 
ease “C.E.F.,” signifying ‘(Cameroons 
Expeditionary Force,” on the former 
German colonial types, and ‘Corps 
Expéditionnaire Franco-Anglais Cam- 
eroun”’ on those of Gaboon in the 
other. When the British troops first 
occupied Duala, the capital, no trace 
of any postage-stamps could be found, 
and for a time all letters emanating 
from this region bore the superscrip- 
tion, “No stamps available.”” At 
length, however, a large consignment 
of stamps addressed to the chief post- 
master of the Cameroons on the eve of 
war was brought to light on board the 
West African liner Professor Wer- 
mann, lying in the harbor of Free- 
town, Sierra Leone, where she had 
been brought as a prize by a British 
cruiser. They were duly converted 
into a provisional issue for use under 
the British administration -of the 
Cameroons at the Government print- 
ing office at Freetown, being finally 
issued at Duala some time in July 
1915. The French series was not issued 
until four or five months later, when 
the last of the German garrisons in the 
locality had been reduced. 

Austro-German intrigues in southern 
Persia led to the temporary occupation, 
with the consent of the Persian Govern- 
ment, of the important trading port of 
Bushire by Indian troops on 8th 
August 1916. During the occupation 
the postal service was maintained by 
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Indian officials, the stock of Persian 
stamps found in the local post-office 
being utilized with the addition of the 
words “Bushire under British Occupa- 
tion,” applied by means of an anti- 
quated hand printing-press which was 
transferred from the British Residency 
to the post-office for the purpose. 
After a currency of only about six 
weeks these stamps ceased to be valid, 
when the administration of the town 
and district was once more restored to 
Persia. The British occupation stamps 
are in consequence of considerable 
scarcity, quite apart from their political 
interest. 

The entry of Italy into the Great 
War on the side of the Allies was 
followed by the issue of some special 
Red Cross postage-stamps, after the 
French model, but of distinctive and 
appropriate design. A wreath of 
laurel encircles the banner of Italy 
as shown on the ten centesimi + five 
centesimi grayish blue, whilst the 
fifteen centesimi + five centesimi is 
emblazoned with the heraldic arms of 
Savoy, a Geneva Cross within a small 
circle being in each instance incor- 
porated in the designs of the stamps, 
both of which are inscribed “Croce 
Rossa.” With the addition of the 
name of the issuing office in black 
Overprint, these two charity stamps 
have also been circulated in the Italian 
colonies of Libya, Eritrea, Somaliland, 
the Italian islands in the Augean Sea, 
and the postal agencies in Albania, and 
have already contributed a substantial 
amount to the funds of the Italian 
Red Cross. . 

As a contribution towards the addi- 
tional revenue required to meet the 
expenses of military operations, the 
Italian inland postal rate was raised 
on Ist January 1916 from fifteen to 
twenty centesimi per half-ounce, when 
the current fifteen-centesimi postage- 
stamps were duly surcharged with the 
higher figure until such times as a 
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permanent twenty-centesimi stamp 
could be prepared by the Government 
bank-note factory at Turin. 

For some days after the German 
occupation of the ancient Polish capital 
on its evacuation by the Russian army 
in the autumn of 1915, the regular 
postal service was restricted to military 
requirements, and with the approval 
of the army authorities the local 
delivery of letters within the city pre- 
cinets was undertaken by the Burgo- 
masters’ Committee of Warsaw. Spe- 
cial stamps were prepared in connec- 
tion with this town post, crudely 
lithographed, and representing respec- 
tively an allegory of the Vistula (a 
dragon, with a woman’s body, bran- 
dishing a sword) and the city arms of 
Warsaw—the Polish eagle with a crown 
suspended above its head. The sup- 
pression of the local service at the end 
of a week precluded the issue of 
stamps of a more ambitious nature 
depicting the celebrated Sobieski 
Monument and the Poniatowski Bridge 
after its destruction by the Russians. 

Stamps of the German Empire, 
overprinted with the inseription, “‘ Post- 
gebiet ob Ost’? (Postal District of the 
Eastern Command), are employed by 
the military post-offices in the districts 
of Vilna, Kovno, Suwalki, and Kur- 
land in Lithuania under the German 
occupation. 

Grim relics of the tragedy of the 
great Serbian retreat across the snow- 
clad mountains of Albania exist in the 
form of an abortive series of national 
postage-stamps, which was on the 
point of being issued at the time of 
the Austro-German invasion. Just as 
the streets of Nish are said to have been 
decked with flags to weleome the allied 
relief foree which never came, these 
stamps were destined to be issued in 
honor of the same unfulfilled event. 
A set of five values had been prepared 
typifying the part played by Serbia 
in the Great War through the medium 
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of a picture reproduced from the 
Parisian journal L’Jliustration, depict- 
ing the veteran King Peter I, sur- 
rounded by his staff, directing the 
operations of his indomitable army. 
Part of the stock would appear to 
have been conveyed to Prizend, and 
there placed on sale during the tempo- 
rary establishment of the seat of 
Government in that town; but the 
bulk is believed to have fallen into 
the hands of the invaders. A few sets 
were preserved by survivors of the 
great retreat, and constitute souvenirs 
of undoubted historical interest. 

The single word ‘Serbien’’ super- 
imposed on the contemporary postage- 
stamps of Germany and Austria (Bos- 
nian military post-offices) denotes their 
use under the Hun administration of 
that ill-starred country. 

Although the idea has frequently 
been broached, H.M. Postmaster- 
General has not so far deemed it 
expedient to create separate stamps 
for the purpose of collecting the en- 
hanced rates of postage necessitated 
by the war; nor would there appear 
to be any immediate prospect of such 
an innovation in this country. War- 
tax stamps of a distinctive character 
have, however, to be affixed to letters 
posted in Canada, New Zealand, Fiji, 
the British West Indies, ete., and 
Roumania, the last-named bearing the 
imprint, ‘“Timbru de Ajutor.’’ Apropos 
of the Roumanian war-tax stamps, 
introduced in anticipation of the early 
participation of that country in the 
world-wide hostilities, the following 
picturesque story is recounted. When 
the use of these war-tax stamps was 
first bruited, a competition for an 
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appropriate design was held amongst 
the leading Roumanian artists and 
designers, and the first prize was 
awarded to M. Leca, an eminent sculp- 
tor. His design represented a Rou- 
manian soldier saluting two women 
who stood in a valley surrounded by 
high hills, over which the sun was 
rising. On the eve of their issue, 
however, a formal protest against the 
use of this design was entered by the 
Austro-Hungarian Minister at Bu- 
charest, on the ground that it con- 
tained a palpable allusion to the 
Austrian provinces of Transylvania 
and Bukovina, as symbolized by the 
two women, the mountains being the 
Carpathians, and the rising sun in- 
tended to typify the coming of Rou- 
mania. To avoid diplomatic compli- 
éations at that juncture, the stamps 
were accordingly suppressed, and those 
of the ordinary current postage type, 
overprinted as above described, substi- 
tuted. It is rumored, however, that 
specimens of the forbidden issue were 
printed and distributed sub rosd, and 
that some were, in an unaccountable 
manner found to be affixed to the 
private correspondence of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph himself. 

To each and everyone of the fore- 
going stamps, as well as to countless 
other varieties of which space pre- 
cludes detailed mention, there is 
attached an historical or romantic 
interest, imparting to them a special 
significance as mementoes of the 
world’s most terrible war. The end, 
alas! is not yet, and ere war’s red 
tide has ceased: to flow they will 
doubtless be supplemented by other 
and no less historic “scraps of paper.” 

Douglas B. Armstrong. 
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It is a matter of close upon ten years 
ago since Walter Amherst died of 


blackwater fever at a God-forsaken 
out-station on the Gold Coast named 
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Aumakru, or something like it. Am- 
herst was, by rights, a medical officer,— 
not a political,—but in those days the 
Government was often hard up for 
men, and frequently set a doctor to 
do the work of a District Commis- 
sioner, as occasionally befalls even 
now in the distant Northern Terri- 
tories. This, as any medical man will 
tell you, is “to cut blocks with a 
razor’; while if you are to believe 
*the men in the political service, it is 
equivalent to putting a lapdog in 
charge of a flock of rams. Amherst, 
however, happened to be one of those 
men who are cut out for administra- 
tive work among a primitive people. 
He was immensely energetic, abnor- 
mally keen, devouringly inquisitive, 
and possessed, moreover, the sort of 
personality that is calculated to im- 
press itself upon the popular imagina- 
tion. The district in his charge con- 
sisted of some five hundred square 
miles of virgin forest, situated at a 
distance of five days’ hard march 
from the coast, and his big lean figure 
speedily became a familiar sight to the 
inhabitants of every mud village 
within his jurisdiction. He never 
used a hammock—and indeed in that 
hilly jungle country ten years ago 
there were few places where a ham- 
mock could be used,—and his pedes- 
trian powers were extraordinary. He 
was ubiquitous, and was constantly 
turning up where he was least expected, 
to the intense discomfort of the local 
Chiefs and Headmen, who naturally 
liked to have timely warning of the 
coming of the District Commissioner, 
in order that all things calculated to 
offend the susceptibilities of a white 
man might be decently removed in 
anticipation of his visit. Even the 


most elaborate system of ‘drumming”’ 
failed to advertise his movements, for 
he never seemed to travel in the direc- 
tion which was to be anticipated, and 
the manner in which he was forever 
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dropping from the skies into some 
wholly unprepared locality, reduced 
the local authorities, whose business 
it was to let him see just as much as, 
but no more than, was good for him, 
to a condition bordering upon a state 
of nervous exhaustion. 

The effect of this was all the more 
depressing, because the Aumakru dis- 
trict was in those days one of the most 
fetish-ridden places in the whole of 
the colony. This meant, of course, 
that there was much to be hidden 
which it became increasingly impossible 
to hide, for Amherst very speedily 
acquainted himself not only with the 
geography of his difficult district, but 
with the manners and customs of its 
inhabitants, many of which were of a 
highly objectionable description. He 
was not long in discovering that one 
particular fetish, an object of univer- 
sal terrified veneration throughout 
the villages, was of a peculiarly un- 
desirable character, and as it had been 
proclaimed as unlawful throughout the 
colony, he set to work ruthlessly to 
extirpate it. How he effected this 
does not concern us now. The bogey, 
it must be remembered, was an object 
of terror rather than of adoration to 
the rank and file of the native popula- 
tion, by whom Amherst, who laughed 
at its powers and blew up its shrines 
whenever he lighted upon them, was 
regarded as a deliverer—much as St. 
George might have been looked upon 
by the people whom the dragon had 
been accustomed to hunt for his daily 
meal. The opposition came of course 
from the fetish priests, the people who 
not only preached the gospel of the 
bogey, but made it their business to 
live’ by it. Their position, however, 
was both delicate and difficult. If 
they declared themselves the servants 
of a proclaimed fetish, they rendered 
themselves liable to prosecution, fine, 
imprisonment, and all manner of well- 
organized discomforts; while if they 
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contented themselves with whispering 
that the fetish would presently punish 
his enemies, the people pointed de- 
risively to the charred ruins of his 
shrines and to the rude health of their 
vigorous District Commissioner. The 
West African, like the rest of the 
world, likes to find himself upon the 
winning side, and in his warfare with 
the fetish Amherst was obviously 
proving victorious. 

He himself, however, was under no 
illusions with regard to the hatred he 
was exciting or as to his personal 
safety. He knew a good deal about his 
enemy the fetish by this time, and 
more than a little of the methods of its 
priests. He-knew that certain fetishes 
are destructively vindictive, and that 
the priests are the active instruments 
of destruction. As a medical man he 
had made curious investigations into 
some of the means of vengeance which 
this particular bogey was in the habit 
of employing, and there is extant. an 
interesting memorandum in his hand- 
writing in which he lays stress upon 
the fact that one of the poisons in use 
causes death accompanied by symp- 
toms that are indistinguishable from 
those which are typical of blackwater 
fever. It was within three months of 
the time when this memorandum was 
written that Walter Amherst died at 
Aumakru of the last-named disease. 

In West Africa, where there has 
been so much debate about health 
questions that the average man begins 
to feel ill before Dakar is sighted, 
much as the bad sailor is attacked by 
qualms while still many miles from 
the port of embarkation, the one un- 
forgivable sin in the eyes of the home 
authorities is for anyone to die in 
the bush without the personal super- 
intendence and assistance of a duly 
qualified medical man. Thus it befalls 
that in this section of the British 
Empire alone you will not infrequently 
find, in outlying parts of the country, 
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a bored, discontented, and unoccupied 
doctor eyeing with increasing disfavor 
his one potential patient, the local 
District Commissioner, often enough a 
robustly healthy young Englishman 
who never has the grace to have so 
much as a finger-ache. Even in places 
where things medical are not con- 
ducted quite upon this approved but 
rather expensive scale, it rarely hap- 
pens that a doctor is not more or less 
within hail, and on the third day. 
after Amherst fell ill one of his con- 
freres was by his bedside. Another 
white man, an Inspector of Schools, 
who happened to be touring through 
an adjoining district, also got wind of 
Amherst’s illness, and hurried to the 
spot in time to see him die. A post- 
mortem was duly held, and death from 
blackwater fever was entered in the 
certificate. The surviving doctor was 
quite sure of his diagnosis; but Am- 
herst to the end stoutly maintained 
that, though the symptoms were un- 
deniably those which are associated 
with the disease, he was the victim of 
poison concocted by the local fetish 
priests. The surviving doctor, of 
course, had the advantage of the last 
word, and I understand that his argu- 
ments were regarded by his fellow- 
professionalsas abundantly convincing. 
When all is said and done, however, 
it was at best no more than one medi- 
eal man’s opinion against that of 
another. 


Walter Amherst had done so much 
to reduce the lawless Aumakru district 
to order that the Government was 
anxious to consolidate and perpetu- 
ate his work. They therefore lost no 
time in hurrying a successor to the 
vacant station. 

The man upon whom their choice 
fell was Frank Bainbridge, an Assist- 
ant District Commissioner, who was 
beginning his second tour on the Coast. 
He was a youngster of three or four 
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and twenty, without previous experi- 
ence of the bush; and with the 
unconquerably sanguine temperament 
proper to his youth and race, he re- 
garded this appointment as a heaven- 
sent chance of renown and distinction. 
It is a fine thing to be in the early 
twenties and to find oneself in sole 
charge of a big isolated district. It 
means a measure of independence; it 
is an escape from tutelage; it promises 
a first sup of those intoxicating drinks 
—personal power and responsibility— 
which, if they be tasted while a man 
is young, presently become as essential 
to his comfort and well-being as are 
the daily doses of his drug to the 
confirmed morphia-maniac. 

It may be that some of the edge 
was taken off young Bainbridge’s 
enthusiasm by the tramp up-country. 
The Aumakru district is not only 
jungle-smothered—which means that 
you can never see more than a dozen 
yards or so in any direction, so im- 
peded is your vision by the walls of 
tree trunks and the tangle of under- 
wood—but it is also mercilessly hilly. 
The only means of progress through 
this wilderness was supplied by native 
footpaths — locally called ‘“Chief’s 
roads.”’. (In West Africa we have a 
passion for calling all things by gran- 
diose names—an inheritance, probably, 
bequeathed to us by the drink-in- 
flamed imaginations of bygone genera- 
tions of old Coasters.) These paths, 
of course, invariably lead straight up 
the side of every hill they encounter, 
and, the summit reached, plunge down 
into the valley on the other side. 
This, all the world over, is the nature 
of tracks trodden out for themselves 
by populations which are accustomed 
to go barefoot. If you will give the 
matter a moment’s thought, you will 
see why this must inevitably be the 
case. A native path is always narrow 
—wide enough to allow of men walk- 
ing along it in single file, until such 
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time as white men begin to interfere 
with it. Such a track, contoured 
round the side of a hill, would be worn 
to a mere knife’s edge by a single rainy 
season, and any bare-shod native 
walking along it would be forced to 
tread on the sides of his feet. This, as 
anyone who has tried it knows, is 
most painful for a man who goes bare- 
foot. By comparison, the strain on 
the back sinews and the bursting of 
one’s lungs whichis caused by climbing 
an endless succession of steep ascents 
is felt to be as nothing. Not, however, 
by Frank Bainbridge, who cursed each 
steep climb passionately, but in the 
silence enforced by his gasping breath, 
and found the descents almost as 
tiring. 

In the fulness of time the journey 
came to an end, and Frank found 
himself standing in his drenched bush- 
shirt, and khaki shorts discolored by 
sweat, replying to the complimentary 
welcome of a gorgeously arrayed native 
Chief—the Omanhene of Aumakru— 
who, surrounded by his elders, court- 
iers, and symbol-bearers, was awaiting 
him under the shade of an enormous 
parti-colored umbrella. This group 
was ranged in a horseshoe, with the 
Chief sitting on his stool in the center, 
with sub-chiefs, linguists, and elders 
grouped behind and on either side of 
him, and with men and children hold- 
ing all manner of gilt emblem-sticks, 
elephant-tails, etc., in their hands, 
squatting to form the segment of a 
circle to right and left. A background 
was supplied by the house which Frank 
Bainbridge was presently to inhabit— 
a long mud building, heavily thatched, 
with a dark interior and a wide, shady 
veranda, the whole raised some feet 
above ground-level on a smooth plat- 
form of beaten red earth. In a new 
clearing, some fifty yards to the right 
of the bungalow, a white cross marked 
the last resting-place of poor Walter 
Amherst. 
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The interview with the Chief was 
short and formal. Bainbridge thanked 
him for coming to meet him; said that 
they would discuss business on the 
morrow; and excused himself on the 
ground of his fatigue after his long 
tramp. The Chief was civil and 
courtly, and as Bainbridge entered 
his bungalow, proceeded down the 
hill in the direction of the native town, 
while his umbrella-bearer caused the 
huge, many-colored sunshade to twirl 
and revolve giddily, and all the people 
set up an old-world chant to the 
accompaniment of much drumming 
and the firing of innumerable blank 
cartridges. 

Frank lost no time in having a tub 
and changing into his pajamas, the 
hems of which he stuffed into a pair 
of high mosquito-boots. Then he 
examined his new abode, which con- 
sisted of three rooms of spacious 
dimensions. set side by side, and the 
wide veranda above-mentioned. The 
servants’ quarters and the cook-house 
were situated behind the bungalow. 
The room on the right he selected as 
his bedroom—it was not the room in 
which poor Amherst had died. The 
central room was furnished with a 
solid square table, and a door at the 
back led directly out to the servants’ 
quarters. This, of course, was the 
“ehop” or dining-room. The room on 
the left was vacant. It was here that 
the doctor and the inspector of schools 
had tended poor Amherst, and it now 
stood ready for the use of any chance 
guest. The real living-place, of course, 
was the wide veranda, which was 
well shaded by the overhanging thatch, 
and was furnished with three or four 
lounge-chairs and a capacious writing- 
table. 

Frank carried his dispatch-box out 
onto the veranda, unpacked his 
writing materials, and, having been 
duly supplied by his servant Adu— 
who with his cook and his police orderly 
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had come up with him from the Coast 
—with a long glass of bottled beer— 
not the first that he had consumed 
since his arrival—set to work to write 
up. his official journal. 

The afternoon was already far 
advanced, and the jungle around the 
bungalow was beginning to become 
vocal; but above the clamor of the 
cicade and the evening pipe of birds, 
the strident blowing of elephant horns 
and the throb of drums from the 
native town made themselves heard, 
punctuated by the occasional clink of 
crockery from behind the bungalow. 

As the darkness increased, Adu 
came into the veranda bearing a 
lighted kerosene lamp in his hand. 
Bainbridge was engrossed in his work, 
and did not look up from his writing. 
He subconsciously noticed, however, 
that Adu was standing about behind 
him in a hesitating sort of way, instead 
of placing the lamp on its obvious 
resting-place—the left-hand corner of 
the writing-table. Bainbridge spoke 
with some irritation— 

“What the devil are you doing?” 
he exclaimed. ‘Put the lamp down 
on the table, and don’t stand goggling 
there!’’ 

And Adu, after again shuffling about 
uneasily for a second or two, some- 
what sulkily complied. 

Bainbridge went on with his work, 
and wrote steadily until the hands of 
his wrist-watch pointed to the hour of 
seven. Then he raised his voice in a 
howl, calculated to make itself heard 
in the servants’ quarters. 

“Pass chop!”’ he shouted. 

(In West Africa, where very few 
white men ever acquire a working 
knowledge of the vernacular languages, 
we are at considerable pains to per- 
petuate the use of a dozen or so tags 
of broken English which have sur- 
vived from the old, inarticulate trad- 
ing days. This we do in no curious 
antiquarian spirit, but purely for the 
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moral satisfaction which we derive 
from the conviction, which comes to 
us after a few weeks’ residence on the 
Coast, that we have mastered a 
foreign tongue with incredible thor- 
oughness and rapidity, and that each 
of us has earned the right to pose for 
all time as a linguist of no mean order. 
If you want to hear English spoken in 
its pristine purity by natives of West 
Africa, you have to leave the British 
Colonies, and to travel east and south 
to the erstwhile German Kamaruns, 
where, of course, the universal use of 
our language by the indigenous popu- 
lation was a hateful and offensive 
thing in the eyes of those who, until 
recently, were their masters, Accord- 
ingly, Frank Bainbridge cried ‘Pass 
chop!” when he meant Serve dinner, 
although the latter phrase would have 
been just as intelligible to the people 
he was addressing. He belonged to an 
instinctively conservative race, and 
one, moreover, which is possessed by 
a positive passion for self-deception. ) 

A few minutes later Adu appeared 
in the doorway which led from the 
dining-room into the veranda, and 
announced that dinner was ready, and 
Bainbridge rose from his chair, 
stretched his limbs, cramped by long 
sitting, and strolled into the adjoining 
room. The dinner-table was laid for two. 

“What’s this for?” he inquired 
sharply. 

“Him for dat otter Master,” said 
Adu. 

“What do you mean? 
Master?” 

“Him what lib for berandah,— 
stand close behind Master, watch 
Master write.” 

But Bainbridge knew that the 
nearest white man was at a place 

_ distant from him a tough three days’ 
tramp. 


What other 


That was the first uncomfortable 
incident, and Bainbridge was conscious 
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of that sudden thrill of terror which a 
suspicion of the supernatural alone has 
the power to impart. Also, an instant 
realization was borne in upon him of 
the completeness, the immensity, of 
his loneliness, here in the heart of the 
West African bush, reigned over, for 
aught he knew, by Powers of Evil 
undreamed of by the white man. He 
sought the Englishman’s usual refuge 
from fear, when that unwelcome 
emotion comes to him in the presence 
of a native audience,—swift loss of 
temper. 

“Don’t be a damned fool,” he cried. 
“There isn’t any other Master.’’ 

The West African native differs 
from, for instance, the Oriental in 
many things, but in none more strik- 
ingly than in his customary refusal to 
accept any white man’s assertion of 
even the simplest fact without personal 
verification of its accuracy. [If you 
will ponder upon this fact, you will 
find therein a hint eloquent of the 
sharp contrast presented by the deal- 
ings which the peoples of West Africa 
and the populations of the East have 
had with Europeans since the closing 
years of the fifteenth century.] 

For Adu, accordingly, to hear was 
in no sense to believe. He therefore 
walked coolly to the doorway and 
looked forth up and down the veran- 
da. Then he turned to Bainbridge— 

“He no lib now,” he said, with a 
look of bewilderment. 

“Of course he doesn’t, you idiot,” 
returned Bainbridge, now thoroughly 
angered. ‘‘There never was anybody 
there but me. Take that second place 
away.” 

Adu cast a reproachful glance at 
his master, and then began to carry 
out his order with obvious reluctance. 
He was clearly acting under protest. 
Your West African, moreover, is not 
an easy person to convince of error, and 
is possessed of a certain robust faith 
in himself which he never hesitates to 
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assert. Therefore, while he removed 
the plate, napkin, and knives and 
forks, Adu growled a reiteration of 
his original statement. 

“He gon ’way now,” he muttered. 
“But him lib for dere all time Master 
write. I see him.” 

And from that position no invective 
of Bainbridge’s had power to make him 


retreat. 


His servant’s demeanor fretted Bain- 
bridge’s nerves, and though he told 
himself, reassuringly, that the whole 
thing was “Rot,” he found it difficult 
to take in the meaning of the words 
upon the page of the book which he 
had propped up in front of him to 
bear him company during his meal. 
For the life of him, too, he could not 
refrain from casting suspicious glances 
up and down the veranda, and into 
the dark corners of it where the big 
shadows lurked, when he passed out 
onto it from the chop-room, and lay 
down upon one of the long chairs, 
with a reading lamp at his elbow. 

The evening was cool, though little 
breeze was stirring in that tree-pro- 
tected spot. From the native town, 
at the foot of the hill half a mile away, 
there ascended a confused murmurous 
sound of speech and droning song and 
the restless throbbing of intermittent 
drumming. The humming chorus of 
innumerable nocturnal insects, woven 
into a web of blended sounds, was 
borne to him from the forest; and 
somewhere near at hand, hidden amid 
the topmost branches, a little tree-bear 
was perched, reiterating with a horrible 
insistence its loud and agonized out- 
ery, which is suggestive of pain and 
despair made vocal. Again a realiza- 
tion of the immensity of his solitude 
smote upon Frank Bainbridge’s spirit 
with an appalling, paralyzing force. 
He was possessed of the average 
healthy young Englishman’s sublime 
confidence in his ability to deal with- 
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out any particular difficulty with the 
large native population under his 
charge, and with any natural problems 
which their affairs might present for 
his solution. For the moment, how- 
ever, this did not help him, for Adu’s 
obvious sincerity and conviction had 
proved to be infectious. It was the 
uneasy suspicion that his solitude was 
perhaps shared with something or 
someone supernatural and_ invisible 
that made his heart stand still, and 
rendered his loneliness intolerable. 

With a very conscious effort he got 
out of his long chair, walked down 
the mud steps which led from the 
veranda to the cleared space in front 
of the bungalow, and went across to 
the spot where, beneath the white 
cross plainly visible in the moonlight, 
the mortal remains of Walter Amherst 
lay under a mound of newly disturbed 
earth. He stood there for a few 
minutes, and then, after glancing fur- 
tively over his shoulder to make sure 
that he was not observed, he knelt 
down, rather shamefacedly, and re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer under his 
breath. 

It occurred to him that he had not 
said a prayer kneeling since that last 
Sunday at home, when he had gone to 
church to please his mother, and had 
occupied a place in a pew by her side. 
It also struck him with a sort of shame 
that he was praying now because he 
was afraid,—that ke was praying for 
or to Walter Ambherst—he hardly 
knew which he was doing—in order 
to pacify his possibly restless spirit,— 
that he was, in his own fashion, being 
just as superstitious as the local na- 
tives, whose ‘funeral customs” are 
ceremonial drinking-bouts in which 
large quantities of ardent liquor are 
consumed by the pious and well- 
disposed, in order to stimulate their 
powers of lamentation and their im- 
aginative praises of the deceased, who, 
while alive, was very likely known by 
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his contemporaries to stand possessed 
of no single virtue, but who, being 
dead and dangerous, must now be 
placated at all costs. What was his 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, he 
involuntarily asked himself, but a 
feeble and rather cowardly attempt to 
propitiate the manes of his departed 
predecessor? And even his choice of 
a prayer—perhaps the only one that 
he knew by heart—appealed to him 
suddenly as strangely inappropriate 
to the situation. He was not worrying 
about his daily bread, or about being 
led into temptations,—the latter are 
few and far between for a man living 
alone in the West African bush if he be 
not consumed by a devouring thirst, 
_ and Bainbridge used his liquor spar- 
ingly. On the other hand, if he were 
the victim of ‘trespass’? on the part 
of Walter Amherst, he was not. he 
felt, in the least inclined to forgive his 
persecutor, and would be but poorly 
compensated therefor by receiving 
absolution for his own transgressions. 
All these distracting thoughts crowded 
through his mind during the short 
space that he remained upon _ his 
knees, and he rose up feeling that his 
impulse had been foolish and his 
prayer a mockery. Then, almost in- 
voluntarily, he-spoke aloud again,— 
spoke to the dead man whom he had 
never met in life— 

“Play the game by me,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘One white man, with an- 
other miles away in the bush. For 
God’s sake play the game!”’ 

It was much the better prayer of 
the two, for he meant every word of 
it; but he had no faith in its efficacy, 
and it did not quiet his nerves. Alas, 
he felt keenly that he was making a 
fool of himself. 

He went back to the little narrow 
circle of light on the veranda, around 
which great bulking shadows appeared 
to hover, as though eager to over- 
whelm it, and resumed his seat and his 
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book. A moment later he was startled 
by a loud ery from Adu— 

“Yes, Master! I come, sar!’’ 

This was followed by the appearance 
of his servant. 

“Yes, sar? You call me?” said the 
latter interrogatively. 

“No, I didn’t call you,’ replied 
Bainbridge in surprise. 

Adu took no notice, but turning 
away, again raised his voice, and 
repeated his former ery: ‘‘Yes, sar!’’ 
He then ran to the door which led 
from the veranda into the _ spare 
room, striking a match as he entered. 

Bainbridge sprang up and followed 
him, and from the doorway saw him 
striking match after match, and heard 
him murmuring what sounded like a 
series of brief replies to as many 
inaudible orders. 3 

“What the devil are you doing?” 
cried Bainbridge angrily. “Get to 
your quarters, and stop this humbug.’’ 

“Me no hombug,” retorted Adu 
with no less warmth. “Dat otter 
Master...’ But Bainbridge cut 
him short. 

“Go to hell,’ he cried. “Get out 
of this and go back to your quarters 
one time!’’ and the servant retired, 
murmuring sulkily. 


That was the second incident, and 
it must be confessed that Frank Bain- 
bridge did not find it attractive. To 
say that he was badly shaken by it 
would not be to overstate the case, for 
how otherwise can it be accounted 
for that, for the first time since his 
arrival in West Africa, he was tempted 
to close all the shutters of his bed- 
room, and was seriously concerned to 
find that neither they nor the doors 
wére capable of being securely fas- 
tened from within? Also, why should 
he have decided in his own mind that 
he would keep his stinking kerosene-oil 
lamp burning all night? To salve his 
own depressed self-respect, he tried to 
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persuade himself that the exclusion of 
the night air was a wise precaution in 
this comparatively cool up-country 
station; but the profuse perspiration 
in which he presently found himself 
convicted him of cowardice, and con- 
vineed him of the necessity of venti- 
lation and a through draught. He, 
none the less, had a_ half-hour’s 
struggle with himself before he would 
subscribe to these patent truths, and 
could summon up the pluck—yes, 
that was the brutal fact—to throw 
doors and shutters wide again. Before 
he lay down once more, too, he changed 
the position of his camp-bed, so that 
the head of it rested against the mud 
wall, facing the door into the dining- 
room. Thus nothing could get behind 
him—he had become strangely appre- 
hensive of an attack delivered from 
the rear,—but he could not keep an 
eye upon the windows which opened 
onto the forest, one on each side of 
him, any more than he could simul- 
taneously watch the door which gave 
onto the veranda, or the window 
opposite, which looked out upon the 
servants’ quarters. In fact, he was 
filled by a feeling of complete inse- 
curity—a very comfortless bed-fellow. 

Through the top of his mosquito net 
he could see the network of rafters 
overhead, along which at frequent 
intervals rats chased one another. with 
much shrill squeakings. They led up 
and up into the dimness of hovering 
shadows. He could not keep his atten- 
tion fixed upon the book he tried to 
read, for he was forever peering and 
listening—at and for he knew not what. 
As the night advanced, the jungle 
without and the house itself gave 
forth innumerable weird sounds— 
those half-heard night-noises of the 
tropical bush which are individually 
so difficult to account for,—and to 
them, hour after hour, Frank Bain- 
bridge lay listening with a quaking 


heart. 
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He was tired out, however, by his 
long tramp across those wicked -Au- 
makru hills, and at last found himself 
fighting off sleep, as though it were a 
personal enemy; but when in the end 
it overcame him, it came freighted 
with fantastic terrors, from which he 
fled precipitately into wakefulness, to 
find himself lying on his cot sweating 
and gasping. 


Frank Bainbridge awoke finally in 
broad daylight at a much later hour 
than was his wont. Adu brought him 
his early tea, and prepared his canvas 
bath in silence; and when Frank had 
shaved and dressed, he went out onto 
the veranda feeling rested and re- 
freshed, and prepared to do battle 
with all the follies and frailties of West 
African human nature, and with his 
own weakness of the night before, of 
which already he was feeling heartily 
ashamed. 

It was a perfect forest morning, the 
radiant sunshine having already licked 
up the thick of the cotton-wool-like 
mist, which hangs so low and so heavy 
over the jungle during the first few 
hours after dawn. Little straying 
wisps of it were still visible above 
the tree-tops, filmy things against the 
pure blue of the sky. Dewdrops still 
glistened on the grass and on the 
leaves of the trees around the small 
clearing, in the midst of which the 
bungalow had been built; but the 
early songs of birds were beginning 
to die away into the silence that reigns 
in the tropical woodlands during the 
long, hot day. 

Standing, leaning upon the rail of 
the veranda, and looking out upon 
the sunlit, dew-washed world, Bain- 
bridge found it easy to deride the 
superstitious fears which had preyed 
upon him all night, and his own un- 
accountable access of pusillanimity. 
Broad daylight, when it comes after 
a stressful period of darkness, clarifies 
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the mental outlook no less surely than 
it resolves the threatening shadows 
before the physical sight, and endows 
familiar objects with their normal 
qualities of form and eolor. Folk who 
are given to metaphysical speculations 
may at times be tempted to ask them- 
selves which is the nearer approxima- 
tion to reality—the haunting night- 
thoughts, which distort for us our 
world, and yet are so inexorable in their 
logic, so compellingly convincing, while 
darkness reigns, or the joy that cometh 
in the morning to renew our courage 
end restore our sanity ;—but the aver- 
ege young English civil servant worries 
himself but little about such vain 
imaginings. Frank Bainbridge, there- 
fore, merely told himself that he had 
been several kinds of an ass over- 
night, and resolved forthwith to put 
off the things of a child—the child 
who is afraid in the dark. 

Accordingly, whistling an air from 
a musical comedy, which he had much 
frequented when last in England, he 
strolled along the veranda and en- 
tered the spare room. On the threshold 
he came to a halt, and simultaneously 
he ceased to whistle. Somebody had 
rigged poor Amherst’s camp-bed, green 
mosquito net and all, though the latter 
was now looped up, and by the side 
of it stood a chair upon which had 
been placed a replica of the chota 
hazari which Frank had just consumed 
at his own bedside. 

In response to Bainbridge’s angry 
call, Adu came running from the 
servant’s quarters. 

“Look here! What’s the meaning 
of this?’”’ his Master shouted at him, 
pointing to the tea-things. 

“Dat for dat otter Master,’’ Adu 
replied sulkily. ‘Him call me bring 
breakfast six o’clock.”’ 

‘And was he here when you came?”’ 
asked Bainbridge derisively. 


“Yes. Him lib for here. Him lie 


for bed,’’ Adu replied, with all the 
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doggedness of the *West African, who 
is not lightly to be made to retract an 
assertion. 


“Then, where has he gone? He’s 
not here now.” 

“No. He no lib mow. I think him 
go for bush.” 

“(What was he like?’ inquired Bain- 
bridge. 


“He like white man,” said Adu. 
This was not enlightening. 

“Was he old or young, dark or fair, 
eh?” 

“Him not too old. Him all same like 
white man.” 

Bainbridge began to realize that his 
powers of description were not Adu’s 
strong point, and that he was only 
wasting his time. 

“Call the cook one time,’’ he said; 
and passed out onto the veranda, 
where he sat down at his writing-table. 

Presently the cook appeared. 

Bainbridge asked him a few ques- 
tions about supplies and domestic 
economies of one kind and another, 
with a view to putting him off his 
guard, and then inquired suddenly— 

“You hear me call for tea this 
morning?”’ 

“Yes, sar.” 

“Did you hear anyone call for tea 
before that?” 

“Yes, sar,’ was the no less prompt 
and no less calm reply. 

“Who called?’ 

“Dat otter Master,’’ stolidly an- 
swered the cook. 

Bainbridge experienced once more 
the chill, uncanny thrill which had 


smitten him the night before. Again 
he sought refuge in wrath. 
“You idiot!’’ he cried. ‘What do 


you mean? What other Master?” 
“Me no know him name. Dat Mas- 
ter what lib for bungalow last night.” 
“Did you see him?” asked Bain- 
bridge, and found himself trembling 
for the answer. 


“No. Me lib for kitchen. Me no 
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see him, but me he&r him call ‘Boy! 
Boy!’”’ replied the cook. 

Kofi, the police orderly, when sent 
for, gave similar evidence. He, too, 
had heard the intruder call, both the 
night before and Girly that morning. 
He had also, he averred, seen a white 
man, dressed in the usual bush-kit 
affected by Englishmen in West Africa, 
walking down the hill, in the direction 
of the native town, an hour or two 
earlier. The white man was a stranger 
to him. 

With all this testimony before him, 
Bainbridge found it impossible to cling 
to the theory that his people were all 
the victims of illusion. There must, 
he thought, be some white man or 
other lurking about in the neighbor- 
hood; but if this were so, the conduct 
of the Unknown was incredible and 
extraordinary. In the African bush 
all white men are brothers, and as such 
fraternize when they chance to meet. 
For one European to hide himself 
from another, while taking the liberty 
of making use of his bungalow and 
ordering his servants about, was an 
unthinkable proceeding. Also, how 
could any white man have come onto 
the veranda, and have stood looking 
over his, Bainbridge’s shoulder while 
he wrote, without being seen by him? 
And at the thought, in spite of the 
broad daylight, Frank found himself 
shuddering. 


Bainbridge had sent word the night 
before that he would visit the Oman- 
hene at nine o’clock that morning; 
but when he walked down to the town 
at the appointed hour, accompanied 
by his orderly, he was annoyed to find 
that no preparations for his reception 
had been made. The expected group, 
sitting and squatting and standing 
under the big palaver-tree in the center 
of the village, was conspicuous by its 
absence; and even his interpreter was 
not awaiting him. 
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He inquired for the Chief’s house, 
walked up to it, and bade one of the 
crowd of loafers loitering near to tell 
the Omanhene that the D.C.* was 
there, and wished to see him “one 
time.” A minute or two later his 
interpreter joined him, breathless with 
running, scrambling into a coat as he 
came. 

“What’s the meaning of _ this?’’ 
asked Bainbridge, who was now thor- 
oughly angry at the indignities which 
were being put upon him. ‘“Didn’t 
you warn the Chief that I was coming?” 

“Yes, sar. I did, sar,’’ panted the 
interpreter. 

“Well, why isn’t he ready? 
why weren’t you ready?” 

“T thought, sar, that you had 
decided to postpone the meeting,” 
replied the interpreter in his very best 
English. 

‘“‘What the devil did you think that 
for? Well, get hold of the Omanhene 
at once, now you are here.” 

A long string of men and children 
were now threading their way into the 
Chief’s compound, and were streaming 
out of it again, bearing on their heads, 
with much clamor, a couple of Euro- 
pean chairs and a number of the low, 
quaintly-shaped stools upon which, 
on the Gold Coast, persons of con- 
sideration are accustomed to sit. From 
up and down the street sub-chiefs and 
elders, followed by their stool-bearers, 
were rapidly assembling; and in a 
few minutes a semi-circular group had 
formed itself beneath the spreading 
branches of the palaver-tree, while all 
the male inhabitants of the place were 
gathering to act as audience. 

West Africa is the home of democ- 
racy. The chiefs are elected by the 


And 


popular voice from certain approved 
families, the descent being through the 
female line, and they are liable to 
“destoolment’’—which means deposi- 

*D. C.—District Commissioner. The abbrevi- 


. ation is in almost universal use amon: 
peans and natives alike on the Gold 


Euro- 
Oast. 
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tion—if they thereafter fail to come 
up to public expectation. Business 
discussions, moreover, have to be 
held in the presence and in the hear- 
ing of the people, so that all may see 
whether the chief comports himself 
with credit, and may have an oppor- 
tunity of making sure that he states 
the popular case in a satisfactory 
manner, and does not give away the 
interests of the tribe. A modern chief 
on the Gold Coast, therefore, is eter- 
nally pulled in two directions—by the 
Government, which tries to make 
him foree his people to clean their 
cocoa gardens, for instance, and by 
his fellow-tribesmen, who regard the 
curse of Adam as a hateful and un- 
endurable burden. As a consequence, 
a chief, beset by the fear of destool- 
ment on the one side, and by the in- 
sistency of the District Commissioner 
on the other, not infrequently has 
what is popularly called “an un- 
commonly thin time of it”; and there 
may be something in the ‘theory, 
current on the Coast, that a bad 
District Commissioner, when he dies, 
is born again as a Gold Coast Oman- 
hene as a _ punishment ffor his 
iniquities. 

Last of all the Chief himself ap- 
peared, surrounded by a rag-tag-and- 
bobtail of court criers, with their fiat, 
gold-filleted cowhide wigs, drum-bear- 
ers, with the human skulls on their 
instruments decently draped in white 
cotton cloth, and the usual crowd of 
emblem-carriers clustering around their 
monarch beneath the huge parti- 
colored umbrella. A_ stool thickly 
covered with gold plates was borne 
by one of the attendants, and upon 
this the Omanhene presently took his 
seat after shaking hands with Bain- 
bridge. In front of him the two 
European chairs had been placed. 
Upon one of these Frank seated him- 
self. The other remained vacant. 

“Ask the Omanhene why he was 
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not ready to receive me?” he said to 
the interpreter. 

A colloquy in the vernacular ensued 
between the Chief and the interpreter. 

“He says,”’ said the latter, turning 
to Bainbridge, ‘‘that the D.C. came 
here this morning, and so he did not 
think that you would come, sar.” 

“‘What does he mean?” asked Frank. 
“What D.C.?” 

“Mr. Ambhurst, sar. The D.C., 
sar,’ was the startling reply. 

“But you know perfectly well that 
Mr. Amherst is dead,’ cried Frank. 
“They buried him there by the bunga- 
low more than a fortnight ago.” 

“Him not, too much dead, sar,” 
said the interpreter, relapsing into 
more primitive English. “He come 
and he go all the time. He here just 
now, sar, when you sat down. He 
here this morning talking to the 
Omanhene.”’ 

He turned to the Chief for confirma- 
tion of this statement, and the court- 
iers spoke in a chorus of assent. 

“It’s nonsense,” exclaimed Frank, 
struggling to reassure himself. ‘There 
wasn’t anyone. Here, take this chair 
away for God’s sake!’ And _ the 
offending article of furniture was 
promptly removed. 

The rest of the interview is not 
worth reporting. Bainbridge tried 
valiantly to nail his thoughts to the 
trivial matters of business that called 
for discussion, but at every turn Am- 
herst’s personality obtruded _ itself. 
He had ordered this, he had arranged 
that, he had given intructions with 
regard to the other. When? Some- 
times it was that morning, sometimes 
a day or two earlier: his death and 
burial seemed to have caused no 
break in the continuity of his adminis- 
tration, and his word evidently had 
for the natives a force that was Medic. 
and against it Bainbridge found him- 
self powerless to prevail. 

He returned to his bungalow, after 
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a perfunctory inspection of the native 
town, a very badly shaken man. As 
he entered the veranda, he caught 
sight of a book lying open and face 
downward upon a small table. He 
could not remember to have noticed it 
before, but, on the other hand, he 
could not swear that it had not been 
lying there ever since his arrival on 
the previous night. He took it up, 
and his eye fell upon a marked 
passage :— 

Thus wasI... 

Cut off even in the blossom of my sin, 
Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled; 
No reckoning made, but sent to my 


account 
With all my imperfections on my head. 
O horrible! O horrible! most horrible! 


Surely a curious ‘passage for any 
man to have marked; but the sweat 
broke out on Frank Bainbridge’s fore- 
head as he read it. To him it was the 
ery of a soul in torment,—an explana- 
tion of the inexplicable. It was as 
though Walter Amherst, whom he had 
never seen, was speaking to him with 
a voice from beyond the grave. 


I am not going to attempt to dwell 
further upon Frank Bainbridge’s ex- 
periences as D.C. of the Aumakru 
district. As things had begun, so 
they went on. The place was haunted 
by the wraith of a white man, plainly 
visible to the natives, consistently in- 
visible to him,—a ghost at whose 
inaudible call men came running, for 
whose transport hammock-men pa- 
raded, for whom cooks prepared food 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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which was never consumed, at whose 
unrecorded bidding chiefs and head- 
men did unexpected acts, and turned 
out their people for communal labor. 

It must be remembered that we 

have only Frank Bainbridge’s word for 
all this; that he never saw or heard 
anything in the least uncanny; and 
that he was only made aware of the 
hovering, ubiquitous Presence by the 
behavior of the natives of all sorts and 
conditions, who seemed to accept the 
revenant as a perfectly normal phenome- 
non, and regarded it as an authority 
commanding obedience and respect, 
but apparently inspiring no excessive 
fear. 
’ Also, it is on record that young 
Bainbridge, whose nerves had always 
been quite sound up to that time, was 
invalided home, suffering, the doctors 
said, from “acute neurasthenia,’”’ at 
the end of a fortnight spent at Au- 
makru, and shortly afterwards elected 
to retire from the Service. 

On the other hand, it should not be 
lost sight of that some West African 
fetishes are very powerful entities, 
and that their priests are people of 
resource. Moreover, one recalls a 
fragment of a certain catechism, not 
unknown on the Coast, which runs— 

Q. What for did God make white man? 

A. To make trouble for black man. 

Q. What for did God make black 
man? 

A. To hombug white man. 

Personally, I advance no theory. 
Thirty odd years in the tropics have 
taught me a modicum of caution. 





DICKENS AND CARLYLE. 


“It is almost thirty-two years since 
my acquaintance with him began; 
and on my side, I may say, every 
new meeting ripened it into more and 
more clear discernment of his rare and 
great worth as a brother man: a most 


cordial, sincere, clear-sighted, quietly 
decisive, just and loving man: till at 
length he had grown to such a recog- 
nition with me as I have rarely had 
for any man of my time.”’ 

So wrote Thomas Carlyle when 
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Dickens died. To Forster he wrote: 
“IT am profoundly sorry for you, 
and, indeed, for myself, and for us all. 
It is an event world-wide, a unique of 
talents suddenly extinct, and has 
‘eclipsed,’ we too may say, ‘the harmless 
gaiety of nations.’ No death since 
1866 has fallen on me with such a 
stroke. No literary man’s hitherto 
ever did. The good, the gentle, high- 
gifted, ever friendly, noble Dickens 
—every inch of him an Honest Man.” 

Carlyle truly loved Dickens. They 
had much in common. They were 
both great humorists, and, therefore, 
both were men of profound sympathy; 
both were quickly moved to scorn and 
indignation at oppression and chi- 
canery; both had a true and abiding 
faith in their fellow men. Carlyle 
was undoubtedly, as the mother whom 
he loved so well said, ‘‘gey ill to live 
with,” yet, though his biographer has 
done his worst for him, the ‘‘sage of 
Chelsea” is still revealed as an Honest 
Man, a chivalrous man, and, though the 
truth of it may not at first be obvious, a 
tolerant man withal. It is easy to gibe 
at Carlyle, and it is also rather fash- 
ionable. Somebody once said of him 
that he preached the gospel of Silence 
in forty volumes. That was rather 
clever, but it was rather silly, too. It 
was true, but it was not the truth, and 
the difference is enormous. I mean— 
it is true that Christ was man, but it is 
truth that He was God. And, however 
much “superior people” may gibe at 
Carlyle, the fact stands unchallenge- 
able that he was a great and noble 
man, a man who suffered privations 
rather than be untrue to himself, who 
would have died before he would have 
lied or done a dishonest deed; a man 
who believed unshakably in the in- 
nate goodness of human nature, and 
never feared to denounce evil whereso- 
ever he found it. On the surface, very 
“difficult”? dyspeptic that he was, at 
heart a true Man. 


Dickens, with that insight of his, 
which enabled him unfailingly to see 
the real man in a friend saw him in 
Carlyle and loved him. Froude tells 
us so. He says, for instance, that in 
1860 the sage was fixed to his garret 
room, rarely stirring out, except to ride, 
and dining nowhere save now and then 
with Forster to meet only Dickens 
“‘who loved him “with all his heart.’ 
And Forster says that Carlyle was ‘a 
most dear friend,’’ and that ‘‘there was 
no one whom in later life he honored 
so much, or had a more profound 
regard for.”’ 

In 1842, when Dickens was so 
gallantly fighting for international 
copyright in America, Carlyle stood 
by -him, and wrote a letter which 
served him in good stead. Their 
acquaintance had only recently begun 
then, but that act served to cement the 
friendship, and very soon we find 
Carlyle exercising a remarkable in- 
fluence over the novelist. The first 
sign of this appears in 1844, when 
metaphorically speaking, Carlyle is 
at his elbow all the time he is writing 
The Chimes, and we find him writing 
to Forster: “Shall I confess to you, ] 
particularly want Carlyle above all 
to see it before the rest of the world, 
when it is done?” And then he pro- 
poses the reading which was to be- 
come historic: ‘Don’t have anyone, 
this particular night, to dinner, but 
let it be a summons for the special 
purpose at half-past six. Carlyle 
indispensable, and I should like his 
wife of all things: her judgment would 
be invaluable.’’ Mrs. Carlyle did not 
attend, but her husband did, and in 
Maclise’s drawing of the scene, he is 
shown occupying the post of honor at 
Dickens’s right hand. 

A few years later Hard Times—a 
book that reveals the influence of the 
sage in every chapter—was dedicated 
to Carlyle, and eight years after that, 
saturated with The French Revolution 
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which we are told he carried with him 
wherever he went, he wrote A’ Tale 
of Two Cities. 

Carlyle reciprocated the regard, as 
we have seen, and the fact is the more 
worthy of note, because it evidenced 
the triumph of the man Dickens over 
the novelist Boz; for Carlyle, Scotch 
Puritan and dyspeptic that he was, 
assuredly had a native prejudice 
against Boz the novelist—against fic- 
tion, I mean. As, for instance, in 1837, 
he wrote: “It is worth noting how 
loath we are to read great works, how 
much more willingly we cross our legs, 
back to candles, feet to fire, over 
some Pickwick, or lowest trash of that 
sort. The reason is we are very in- 
dolent, very wearied and forlorn, and 
read oftenest chiefly that we may 
forget ourselves.””’ Even so, he was 
presently constrained to admit that 
Pickwick was not such trash after all. 
Great humorist that he was, he was 
bound to recognize the genius of the 


book. Thus, by-and-by, we find him | 


writing to Forster; “‘An Archdeacon, 
with his own venerable lips, repeated 
to me, the other night, a strange pro- 
fane story of a clergyman who had 
been administering ghostly consola- 
tion to a sick person; having finished, 
satisfactorily, as he thought, and got 
out of the room, he heard the sick 
person ejaculate, ‘Well, thank God, 
Pickwick will be out in ten days, 
anyway!’—this is dreadful.” 

The genuine humor of Dickens con- 
quered Carlyle, and it is almost 
startl ng to observe how often he quotes 
from the novels in his letters and 
conversation. David Copperfield was 
an especial favorite, and for Mrs. 
Gummidge he seems to have had a 
high regard. In 1849 we find him 
writing to his wife after one of their 
unhappy estrangements—or, rather, 
misunderstandings: ‘‘Alas, my poor 
little Goody! these are not good times 
at all.... Your poor hand and 
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heart, too, were in a sad ease on Fri- 
day. Let me hope you have slept well 
since that, given up ‘thinking of the 
old ’un,’ and much modified the 
‘Gummidge’ view of affairs. Sickness 
and distraction of nerves is a good 
excuse for almos. any degree of de- 
spondency. ... But we ean by no 
means permit ourselves a philosophy a 
la Gummidge—‘poor lone _ critturs’ 
though we be.’”’ It is recorded also by 
Forster that on the occasion of the 
dinner held to celebrate the start of 
Copperfield, ‘it was a delight to see the 
enjoyment of Dickens at Carlyle’s 
laughing reply to questions about his 
health, that he was, in the language of 
Mr. Peggotty’s housek eper, a lorn 
lone creature, and everything went 
contrairy with him.”’ 

We have it, too, on Forster’s author- 
ity, tha‘ Carlyle very highly appre- 
ciated A Fale of Two Cities and Great 
Expectations, and Forster records that 
‘‘a dear friend now gone would laugh- 
ingly relate what outery there used 
to be on the night of the week when a 
number was due, for ‘that Pip non- 
sense!’ and what roars of laughter 
followed, though at first it was entirely 


put aside as not on any account to have 


time wasted over it.”’ Yes, Dickens 
conquered Carlyle by sheer force of 
humor and sympathy, and Carlyle 
loved him for it. 

It was in 1840, at a dinner at the 
Stanleys, that they first met, and 
Carlyle records his impressions of the 
young novelist as follows: ‘‘There at 
the dear cost of a shattered set of 
nerves, and head set whirling for the 
next eight-and-forty-hours, I did see 
Lords and lions . . . Know, Pickwick 
too was of the same dinner party, 
though they did not seem to heed 
him over much. He is a fine little 
fellow—Boz, I think: clear blue in- 
telligent eyes that he arches amazingly, 
large, protrusive, rather loose mouth, a 
face of the most extreme mobility, 
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which he shuttles about—eyebrows, 
eyes, mouth and all—in a very singular 
manner while speaking. Surmount 
them with a loose coil of common 
colored hair, and set it on a small 
compact figure very small and dressed 
a la D’Orsay rather than well—this is 
Pickwick. For the rest, a quiet, shrewd- 
looking littie fellow, who seems to 
guess pretty well what he is and what 
others are.” 

It cannot be counted an unfavorable 
first impression. Further meetings 
were brought about by Forster—who, 
of course, was one of Carlyle’s most 
trusted friends, as he was everybody 
else’s—and as the two men became 
more intimat: and grew to know each 
other, there arose that mutual regard 
which presently ripened into sincere 
affection. They met very often, and 
Dickens always treated his friend 
with easy gaiety, yet with a deference 
that was unassumed. Carlyle seems to 

The Dickensian. 
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have been at home and at his ease in 
Dickens’s company, and Mr. Perey 
Fitzgerald recalls a dinner at which 
the only company were Forster, Dick- 
ens, Carlyle and himself, when Dickens 
‘‘nlayed round’”’ the sage as Garrick 
did round Johnson—affectionately in 
high good humor and wit, “and I 
could well see much pleasing the old 
lion.”’ 

It was a high tribute to his regard 
for the novelist when, in 1863, Carlyle 
attended one of Dickens’s readings 
‘“‘to the complete upsetting of my 
evening habitudes and spiritual com- 
posure.”’ But he enjoyed it, despite 
himself—‘‘Dickens does do it capitally 
such as it is, acts better than any 
Macready in the world; a whole tragic 
comic heroic theatre visible, performing 
under one hat, and keeping us laughing 
—in a sorry way some of us thought— 
the whole night.”’ 

Yes, Dickens conquered Carlyle. 

J. W. T. Ley. 





AMERICA COMES INTO LINE. 


The definite entry of the United 
States into the war has come about 
with a minimum of dramatic episode; 
but it is a most far-reaching event. 
Following the Russian revolution, it 
completes the marshaling of the 
world’s major forces on what have 
always been the true lines of cleavage 
in the present struggle. The war is 
now overtly and unmistakably between 
peace-loving democracy on the one 
hand and aggressive despotism on the 
other. The defense of small nations, 
the liberation of oppressed nationali- 
ties, and the maintenance of inter- 
national law fall into their proper 
places in the picture as bulwarks of 
peace and freedom, which the one 
side has naturally cherished, and the 
other side has no less naturally been 
against. 

President Wilson himself emphasizes 


this aspect very strongly in his war- 
speech to Congress, and particularly 
by the character of his references in it 
to Germany. He draws a very sharp 
distinction there between the German 
Government and the German people. 
The German Government, he says, is 
essentially aggressive; and he illus- 
trates the point by referring to the 
widespread agencies for espionage, 
outrage, and political embroilment 
which it had organized in and around 
the United States even before the | 
war began, and which were in direct 
relations with the German Embassy 
at Washington. On the other hand, 
he affirms the unimpaired friendliness 
of America towards the German 
people, whom he regards as the victims 
rather than the accomplices of a 
Government not responsible to them. 
This distinction between Government 
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and people must appeal with peculiar 
force to an American statesman whose 
political and humanitarian instincts 
have been shocked at every turn by 
the German Government’s methods 
of initiating and conducting war, 
but who is at the same time struck by 
the fact that the millions of Germans 
in the United States form a most 
peaceable and desirable element in its 
population, and (apart from Berlin’s 
subsidized firebrands) are distinguished 
by those very qualities of honesty, 
moderation, and legality over which 
the Imperial German Government has 
cast out its shoe. 

The impression thus formed per- 
haps needs some qualifying. The real 
distinction is at least as much one 
between Germans in America and 
Germans in Germany as between the 
latter and their Government. There 
has been but little German emigra- 
tion to the United States during Wil- 
liam II’s reign, and the greater part 
of it antedates 1870. What has 
developed in Germany since 1870, 
and most of all since 1890, is more 
than a monarchic or an oligarchie pro- 
gram. It is a nation-wide mentality, 
wherein territorial and expansionist 
ambitions have subtly combined their 
effects with those of certain old racial 
traits and a profoundly militarized 
social structure. The Prussian autoc- 
racy differs from the Russian in that 
it carries the deepest mind of its 
people with it, whereas the Russian 
never did. Yet it remains true that 
but for the autocracy this mind 
could never have developed as it has; 
and that the removal of the autocracy 
would be of supreme importance for 
its reversion to saner channels. Nor 
does the nation-wide currency of the 
Prussian idea alter the truth of Mr. 
Wilson’s contention that the war is at 
bottom not one between nations, but 
one between ideas. 

The occasion for America’s entry is 
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the torpedoing of merchantmen at 
sight. The President affirmed that it 
is in effect war against all mankind; 
and he asked Congress not to declare 
war, but merely to announce America’s 
intention of defending itself against a 
war already waged on it. He recog- 
nized, as our Admiralty had to recog- 
nize long ago in its orders to our 
armed merchantmen, that “submarines 
are in effect outlaws when used as the 
German submarines have been used 
against merchant shipping,” and that 
it is impossible in individual cases for 
the victim to delay its defense till a 
torpedo has actually been fired at it. 
But while laying stress on this as the 
starting-point of hostilities, he ex- 
hibited as plainly as possible the larger 
seope of the struggle. He did not pre- 
tend for a moment that its conduct 
should be limited to anti-submarine 
operations, nor did he visualize any 
left-handed _limited-liability effort. 
When once America has_ entered 
the war, her business, he said, is 
to end it victoriously as soon as 
possible; and for that end she must 
be active all round, particularly, in 
strengthening the nations who are 
fighting Germany already. The latter 
course he described as ‘a duty,’’ and 
that not only on practical grounds, 
but because, as he frankly put it, “we 
are but one of the champions of the 
rights of mankind’’—the Allied de- 
mocracies are others. Equally to be 
noted is his explicit insistence that the 
submarine wickedness is only part of 
a much larger wickedness of which the 
German Government has been per- 
sistently guilty throughout the war 
and before it. He has done with those 
compliments to Berlin with which he 
used to season his diplomatic docu- 
ments, and which led to so much mis- 
understanding in the Allied countries. 
There is a phrase in his address which 
sounds like a direct repudiation of 
them: ‘We are glad,” he said, “now 
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that we see facts with no veil of false 
pretense about them, to fight thus for 
the ultimate peace of the world.”” Mr. 
Wilson acknowledges today what the 
French and British peoples have known 
since the beginning of August, 1914, 
that Prussian militarism is the “natu- 
ral foe to liberty,” and that “in the 
presence of its organized power, always 
lying in wait to accomplish we know 
not what purpose, there can be no 
assured security for the democratic 
governments of the world.” 

It is too early to measure the ma- 
terial value of this great accession of 
strength to the side of the Allies. 
Help will, perhaps, be most immedi- 
ately forthcoming on the financial 
side, where the United States can 
relieve the much-enduring British Atlas 
of a great part of the burden of 
financing Russia, Italy and France. 
America can also prepare at once to 
give material assistance in preventing 
the submarine blockade of the British 
Isles from becoming effective. Mr. 
Wilson foreshadows, further, a great 
mnilitary effort based on compulsory 
service. It may be doubtful whether 
the war will last long enough for 
American troops to appear at the 
front in large numbers; but the fact 
that they would if it did may exert 
an influence towards shortening it. 

The New Statesman. 





Beyond these material consequences of 
the intervention lie important moral 
considerations. German opinion is 
not readily amenable to moral influ- 
ence; but even there the results of an 
international ostracism, to which the 
greatest of neutrals has solemnly 
added its voice, cannot be exactly nil. 
On the Allied side the fact that America 
has recognized the righteousness of our 
cause, and no longer passes our martyr- 
dom by on the other side, is of the 
utmost moment for the post-war 
future. It gives her the voice in our 
eouncils which she could never other- 
wise have had; and it forges the first 
link in that definite bond between her 
and the European democracies which 
has so long seemed to us, in a broad 
view, the best hope of civilization, yet 
has been so constantly checked, 
thwarted, stunted and delayed by 
obstinate though minor contrarieties. 
Particularly for us in England, whose 
appreciation of America has for a 
generation been, on the whole, de- 
cidedly fuller and fairer than hers of 
us, the prospect of a closer sympathy 
between all the great English-speaking 
families is profoundly welcome. Its 
development seems to us essential for 
the uitimate progress of the world 
towards those ideals which have 
brought Mr. Wilson into the war. 





AMERICA’S INTERVENTION—THE MILITARY SIDE. 


The question presented by the letters 
you have sent me is the most momen- 
tous which has ever been offered to 
my contemplation since that of Inde- 
pendence. . . . While Europe is labor- 
ing to become the domicile of Despot- 
ism our endeavor should be to make 
our Hemisphere that of Freedom. 
One Nation most of all could disturb 
us in this pursuit; she now offers to 
lead, aid, and accompany us. By 
acceding to her proposition we... 
bring her mighty weight into the 


seale of free government and emanci- 
pate a Continent at one stroke. . . 
Great Britain is the Nation ... and 
with her on our side we need not fear 
the whole world. With her we should 
cherish a cordial friendship and noth- 
ing would tend more to knit affections 
than to be fighting once more side by 
side in the same cause. 


The glowing and prophetic words 
which we have placed at the head of 
this article were written in 1823 by 
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Jefferson, who may be described as 
the patron saint of the Democratic 
Party in America. With consummate 
appropriateness, it has been reserved 
for a Democratic President to make 
more real than ever before the humane 
and liberating association of the Anglo- 
Saxon world which Jefferson foresaw 
as though in a vision. We explained 
three weeks ago the circumstances in 
which Jefferson wrote his memorable 
exhortation to Monroe. Monroe had 
invited his predecessor in the Presi- 
dency to say whether he held fast to 
Washington’s principle of “no entan- 
gling alliances,’ or whether he thought 
it safe to act on Canning’s proposal 
that Britain and America together 
should resist the tyranny of the Holy 
Alliance. We know the result. The 
Doctrine which bears Monroe’s name 
has ever since been a cardinal instru- 
ment of American policy, though it 
would be absurd to pretend that it 
has not co-existed with much occa- 
sional enmity against Britain—enmity 
that has brought the two countries to 
the brink of war more than once. Now 
the Anglo-Saxon association is revived, 
and more than revived. It is placed 
upon a new foundation which we trust 
will never crumble away, but will be 
the support of a united policy to 
cleanse the world from everything in 
international relations that is mean, 
unmanly, cruel, false, and tyrannical. 
How profoundly apt are Jefferson’s 
words! One reads and re-reads them 
with growing admiration of their in- 
sight and rightness. Once again 
“Europe is laboring to become the 
domicile of Despotism.’’ Once again 
the question for Americans is whether 
their own hemisphere shall be “that 
of Freedom,” for nothing is more cer- 
tain than that if Germany won this 
war she would visit her wrath on 
America with a venom and a pitiless- 
ness of which the majority of Ameri- 
cans can have no conception. 


There is much more to do now, how- 
ever, than to “emancipate a Continent 
at one stroke.” It is the whole world 
of civilized men, with their codes and 
customs built up painfully through 
the centuries, which needs to be 
emancipated from a foul threat of 
universal materialism and force. Very 
truly did President Wilson say that 
the war is seen now to be a struggle 
between democracy and autocracy. 
No longer will rational beings consent 
to have their homes, their happiness, 
their fortunes, and their consciences 
placed at the disposal of some ridicu- 
lous self-appointed arbiter of fate who 
trades in preposterous phrases, histri- 
onic attitudes, megalomaniac preten- 
sions, and deceives himself and _ his 
people (or both) into believing that 
these things are signs of a Divine 
authority. Such lethal buffoonery 
must be swept away, and the United 
States is going to help us to do it. 
Now that America has taken this 
decision our lips are unsealed. We 
could not say before how much we 
hoped that the whole Anglo-Saxon 
world might stand or charge together 
for freedom because we should have 
seemed to be trying to drag a friend 
into a squabble which he had an- 
nounced to be no concern of his. 
There are few more disreputable ac- 
tions than that. But most earnestly 
did we hope that the day would come 
when our friend would say freely of 
his own accord that the struggle in 
which we were engaged was the con- 
cern of every honest man. The day 
has come at last. We welcome it with 
joy as one of the most significant and 
one of the most auspicious not only 
in the history of the United States 
but in our own. The Spectator, which 
has professed an unalterable sympathy 
with the United States, sometimes in 
the face of protest here, and a belief in 
the essential rightness of the feeling 
of the American people as a whole 
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even in the darkest times, may be 
allowed to congratulate itself on the 
occasion of a long-drawn dream com- 
ing true. ‘Nothing,’ said Jefferson, 
“would tend more to knit affections 
than to be fighting once more side by 
side in the same cause.’”’ His memory 
went back to the pre-Revolutionary 
days. To him the thought of British 
and American co-operation was famil- 
iar. It had been interrupted only by 
the obstinacy of George III and North 
and by the war of 1812. His feelings 
are exactly ours. Let the Stars and 
Stripes wave with the Union Jack 
wherever there is somebody or some- 
thing to save from a_ bloodthirsty 
tyranny. They should never part 
company again so long as the world 
needs to be protected from the Ger- 
man threat against the quietness, 
decency, and humanity loved by all 
self-ruling people. 

It is upon the military realities of 
our own flesh and blood joining with 
us in the greatest of all crusades that 
we wish to dwell for a few moments. 
We sincerely trust that it may be 
possible for at least one American 
unit, say a brigade for a start, to 
come over and fight in France. Naval 
co-operation, finance, the supply of 
new shipping, a great increase of muni- 
tions—all these things are necessary, 
and any one of them or all of them 
may well be more important materially 
than the sending of a comparatively 
small military force fairly soon to the 
Western front. But not one of them 
could be compared with the sentimen- 
tal effect of British and American 
troops appearing side by side in the 
field. We attach the greatest im- 
portance to this. <A single brigade 
would be a visible pledge and bond 
of union. There need be no great 
delay. Now that the American au- 
thorities can seize German shipping 
they could send a brigade over in the 
‘“Vaterland” alone. The delight of the 





British people would be unbounded if 
the brigade could come to England 
first. American soldiers could have 
but a dim image of the reception that 
awaits them. We venture to say that 
if an American brigade marched 
through the streets of London before 
re-embarking for France the houses 
would almost crack with the cheering. 
Everyone would know in his heart 
that one of the greatest events in 


history was being there and then 


represented. Americans have co-oper- 
ated with us in Samoa and in China, 
and those days are not forgotten, 
but they scarcely count beside the 
tremendous and vital enterprise upon 
which we are now embarked together. 
It may be that the American rifles 
are unsuited to be used in company 
with the rifles of the Allies. That 
would not matier at all. A _ brigade 
could easily be armed and equipped 
over here. It is the moral value of 
the appearance of an American unit 
in the field, sent officially by the 
American Government, that we are 
thinking of. Suppose the brigade 
consisted of four battalions, there 
might be one battalion of Regulars, 
one of Marines, and two of the Militia 
or National Guard. We say only one 
battalion of Regulars, for everyone 
knows that the American Regulars 
have always been in effect the principal 
police force, and the very nature of 
their duties would keep the bulk of 
the force at home in such times as 
these. At all events, they would have 
to stay at home till the military au- 
thorities can see their way more 
clearly. We want a brigade quickly 
for the reasons we have mentioned. 
No doubt if the war dragged on the 
brigade would grow. It might become 
a division, just as our Brigade of 
Guards has become a division, and 
then it might become an Army. For 
let us be sure of this: that now 
America has come into the war to help 
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to save civilization she is not going to 
stay her hand till the cause is won. 
Germany never made a greater mis- 
take, among all her crass mistakes, 
than when she provoked America into 
the war. She thought the Americans 
would go on balancing till it was too 
late for them to do anything effectual. 
What she is on the way to find out 
now is that the Americans have all the 
obstinacy and sticking qualities of 
their origin. 
lose. If the war lasts five years more, 
the Americans will be in at the finish. 
They are roused. 

We look for great things because 
the American people know what they 
are capable of, and feel what they owe 
to themselves. But no one here who 
understands the military situation is 
blind to the fact that at first the 
United States may have to go through 
very difficult times when practically 
all her efforts will be required at home. 
If it should happen that no troops 
can be sent to Europe for a long time— 
with the exception, we hope, of the 
brigade we have spoken of—there is 
no one here who will misjudge Ameri- 
can intentions. The reasons will be 
perfectly understood and appreciated. 
We all recognize that America has to 
create an Army, and that the troops 
she already has, and more, will be 
needed for home defense. We im- 
agine that the hyphenated Americans 
will for the most part prove that they 
are good Americans (in other words, 
civilized men) after all. But we may 
be sure that German agents will try 
to make trouble everywhere. They 
have already prepared the seed-bed in 
their own inimitable manner. In 
Mexico they have probably schemed 
and intrigued to the top of their bent. 
If we reckon that the Germans in 
Mexico, together with some German- 
Americans who may be persuaded to 
eross the Rio Grande, contrive to 


raise an army fifty or sixty thousand 


Civilization cannot now. 
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strong, it is obvious that the existing 
American Army will have its work cut 
out to protect the border towns as well 
as to keep order and guard vital points 
all over the United States. And yet 
when we remember that there are 
nearly eight million persons of Ger- 
man origin in the United States a 
German army of fifty or sixty thousand 
does not seem beyond the range of 
probability. The condition of the 
American fighting forces in 1915 was 
set forth fully in Mr. Huidekoper’s 
recent work, The Military Unpre- 
paredness of theUnited States. Hesays:— 

If war were declared in the near 
future, the number of troops now in 
the United States upon whom the 
defense of this country would devolve 
would be limited to:— 





Enlisted 

Officers Men Total 

Mobile Army . 1,989 34,798 36,787 

Coast Artillery 588 15,647 16,235 
Organized 

Militia..... 8,323 119,087 127,410 

Grand Total. 10,900 169,532 180,432 

And that is absolutely all. The only 


recourse left would be to eall out 
volunteers, and to organize, train, 
equip, and prepare them to take the 
field would require, at the lowest pos- 
sible estimate, six months... . It 
has also been conclusively shown that 
the United States does not possess 
sufficient ammunition for an army of 
145,522 infantrymen for four days’ 
fighting nor enough artillery ammuni- 
tion to last our 634 field guns for two 
days—not to mention innumerable 
other items in which we are lamentably 
deficient. 

On June Ist, 1915, the Reserve of the 
Regular Army amounted to exactly 
seventeen men. 

No doubt more men have been 
trained, and munitions have been 
appreciably increased, since Mr. Huide- 
koper wrote, but people here should 
understand that the Americans ecan- 
not be expected to help much in the 
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field for a considerable time. They are 
to be judged by what they do‘in the 
circumstances, and not according to 
some impossible standard ignorantly 
invented. But we still hope for a 
brigade quite soon. We may be told 
that American sympathy runs stronger 
with the French, and even with the 
new Russian democracy, than with 
ourselves, and that if American troops 
The Spectator. 


come to Europe they will not come 
to the British front. Frankly, we do 
not believe it. We believe that an 
American brigade would feel ten times 
more at home with people of their 
own flesh and blood who talk their 
own language. That was certainly the 
feeling in China. At all events, we 
shall continue to hope for the realiza- 
tion of our dream. 





THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD. 


In an address to Congress that in 
dignity and force is destined to rank 
with the most historic declarations of 
Lincoln, President Wilson has advised 
his .country that the action of the 
German Government produces in fact 
a state of war with America. The 
declaration will be received with the 
utmost cordiality by the Allies, who 
may now be proud to reckon the 
United States among their number. 
It may well prove, morally and ma- 
terially, not the least signal event of 
the whole war. Having taken the 
momentous step of calling for war, 
President Wilson does not flinch from 
the full consequences. He suggests 
that the American Government should 
adopt every measure likely to be of 
most service to the Allied cause as a 
whole. The United States will bring 
to bear its Navy, its other armed 
forces, and the whole mass of its 
material wealth upon the principle, 
stated by Dr. Wilson, of helping by 
all means the Allied armies in the 
field to be effective. America may rest 
assured that never were friends in 
need more heartily welcomed. It 
would have been feasible for the 
United States, whose interests are 
mainly injured in one aspect only, to 
have restricted their warfare to de- 
fensive measures at sea. Such a course 
would have accorded with the Ameri- 





ean tradition of isolation from the 
affairs of Europe; but it would have 
been far from fulfilling the demands 
of the awakened and larger spirit of 
the American people today. During 
the whole war the Allies have received 
innumerable benefits and the most 
generous help from American citizens 
in their private capacity. Many an 
American family adopted the quarrel 
of the Allies as its own, and sent its 
sons to fight shoulder to shoulder with 
the armies in France. Of these matters 
the State to which they owe allegiance 
had no official cognizance; but, as 
the event has shown, they were the 
earnest of the corporate action of a 
great nation. 

But President Wilson’s notable and 
dignified oration was much more than 
the prelude to a declaration of war, 
which, according to American prece- 
dent, takes the form of announcing 
that a state of war exists. Dr. Wil- 
son’s address was a_ statement of 
principle; and its endorsement by 
Congress marks a new era in America. 
The principle may be briefly defined 
as the recognition by the American 
nation that from henceforth it is in- 
dissolubly associated with the ideal of 
freedom and of civilization, whereso- 
ever and by whomsoever that ideal is 
assailed. That is another of the great 
services that Germany has unwittingly 
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rendered to the cause whose over- 
throw she sought to encompass in her 
arrogance. <A fundamental doctrine 
of the American Constitution is that 
“every nation is in law and before 
law the equal of every other State 
belonging to the society of nations.” 
Hence sprang the tradition that the 
United States should not resent any 
infraction of international law on the 
part of other nations which did not 
affect the United States. Conversely, 
the United States permitted no inter- 
ference in its own affairs. The na- 
tional sentiment was to a _ certain 
extent modified by President Roose- 
velt; and the change of temper was 
expressed by Mr. Elihu Root, when 
he said that ‘if the law of nations is 
to be binding ... there must be a 
change in theory, and violations of 
the law of such a character as to 
threaten the peace and order of the 
community of nations must be deemed 
to be a violation of the right of every 
civilized nation to have the law main- 
tained and a legal injury to every 
nation.”” And he added that next to 
the preservation of national character 
the most valuable national possession 
is the protection of laws constraining 
other nations “to conduct based upon 
principles of justice and humanity.” 
It is to the restoration and maintenance 
of those laws of humanity that Dr. 
Wilson has invited the American 
nation, whose response is just what 
might have been expected from a great 
and free people. 

The President states in the plainest 
terms that the continued existence of 
the German military autocracy is 
totally incompatible with the future 
peace and freedom of the society of 
nations. At the same time he expressly 
dissociates the German people from 
complicity with the designs and the 
ambitions of their rulers, and even 

The London Post. 


acquits them of foreknowledge of the 
war. We in this country have been 
dealing very closely with the Ger- 
mans for some time past, and we may 
venture to anticipate that when Dr. 
Wilson knows them more intimately 
he may revise his opinion. For years 
before the war there were few edu- 
cated Germans (and what German is 
not educated?) anywhere in the world 
who did not anticipate the war with 
satisfaction, and there were some 
who could have stated the approxi- 
mate date. For two generations the 
German people have been bred on a 
diet of European hegemony and war. 
The Imperial policy was and is the 
national policy, taught in German 
schools and expounded by German 
professors in many ponderous and 
arrogant treatises. For all that, the 
Allies have neither the will nor the 
power to destroy or to crush the 
German people. The Allies are en- 
deavoring to teach them the lesson 
that civilization will no longer accept 
a brutal domination enforced by 
savagery. So soon as Germany has 
learned that lesson the German people 
will know what to do. There could 
be no more powerful enforcement of 
the truth than the President’s re- 
strained and reasoned presentation of 
the situation; for not all the false- 
hoods of the rulers of Germany can 
disguise the fact that the United 
States enters the war not for purposes 
of aggrandizement, nor even solely in 
self-defense, but to destroy the crimi- 
nal autocracy which is the implacable 
enemy of national freedom, and 
which is bringing the German na- 
tion itself to the dust. President 
Wilson and the American people 
have served the world’s highest 
interest by proving that there is 
such a thing as the solidarity of 
civilization. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


a 

Warren M. Horner’s compact little 
treatise on “Training for a Life Insur- 
ance Agent’ (J. B. Lippincott Co.) is 
a book of the modern efficiency type, 
belonging in a series relating to the 
street railway business, the news- 
paper trade, the stage, forestry, and 
other vocations, published by the 
same house. Mr. Horner is an en- 
thusiast in the work about which he 
writes; indeed he describes his zeal 
for it as an obsession. But his en- 
thusiasm is not of the unintelligent 
sort, for he has had nearly twenty-five 
years of practical experience in the 
business, an experience which abund- 
antly qualifies him for guiding be- 
ginners along the path to success. 


“The Necessity of Christ’ is a 
bold and fairly successful attempt ‘‘to 
show that this title is strictly true, 
namely that Christ is necessary, or to 
put it in a more general way: that 
philosophy depends upon Christianity 
being true, and reason all along 
assumes what religion reveals.’”’ Rev. 
W. E. Orchard, the author, is an 
English clergyman. His basis is 
found in the relation of faith to all the 
processes of scientific discovery. Christ 
is called Logos because he is the 
“underlying reason, that which is at 
once the heart of God and the core 
of the world.”” This thesis the author 
ably discusses and applies through 
eight chapters which relate Christ to 
Thought, Religion, Christianity, Per- 
sonality, Society, God. It is a book 
which will straighten out the logic 
of many thinkers and help others to an 


assured faith in Jesus. E. P. Dutton 


& Co. 


The name of the first U-Boat 
Captain to write an account of his 
adventures has so fantastic a look 
that the reader is inclined to guess it 


a pseudonym. But the publishers 
vouch for it—Baron Spiegel von 
und zu-Peckelsheim and call his 
book ‘Adventures of the U-202.” 
The Baron vouches for the truth of the 
whole narrative but confesses to 
having borrowed one incident from 
the conquests of another undersea 
prowler. The book is the most 
subtle plea yet issued for the submarine 
method of warfare; for it is written 
in the straight, blunt manner of a 
seadog and breathes patriotism from 
every line. That the man is sincerely 
in earnest about the ‘duty’ aswell as 
the thrill and danger of his “job” no- 
body can doubt. That he always 
acted with such excessive care for 
human Itfe one may question. The 
thing is exceedingly well done and 
carries the reader breathless from 
sinking of ships to running-away-from 
war fleets and resting asleep one whole 
night on the bottom of the ocean. 
The Century Co. 


In “Shoestrings,’’ Maximilian Foster 
details, with farcical humor, the ad- 
ventures of a San Francisco boarding- 
houseful of people who have become 
rich overnight by a lucky investment 
in war stocks, made through the in- 
advertence of a fellow-boarder who 
had intended swindling them. Mr. 
Tams, a floor-walker at the Beehive, 
who has all his life aspired to become 
“a gentleman” by painstaking study of 
manuals of decorum, is the chief per- 
sonage, and the rented bungalow at 
Coronado to which he invites the rest 
is the scene of their efforts to break 
into fashionable society. The erst- 
while landlady, with her energetic 
efforts to teach American cooking to the 
Japanese boy, the young salesman 
who was too cautious to put anything 
in; the pretty little stenographer, his 
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fiancee, who is piqued by his urging 
prudence in the care of her miraculous 
gains; the angular school-marm who 
is the only one to succeed in keeping 
what she has won; the alfalfa widow 
who pays court to Mr. Tams under 
the impression that his $14,560 is a 
million—all are amusing in their way. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


William Morrison Patterson, In- 
structor of English in Columbia Uni- 
versity, has written “The Rhythm of 
Prose,’”’ in which he attempts the 
exceedingly difficult task of explaining 
the mechanics of prose-writing. Amid 
the discussion he interpolates a chapter 
on vers libre, sane, careful, discrimina- 
ting, and not very flattering to the 
new school of rhythm makers. He 
doubts the extent to which these 
new poets “have surpassed the re- 
finement of balance that quickens 
the prose of Walter Pater.’”’ The 
first of the book is taken up by an 
exhaustive series of experiments to 
determine the rhythm-reaction of 
certain individuals when given a piece 
of swinging prose, or an inchoate group 
of words. After determining that the 
wilder races, particularly the American 
Indian, are superior in the sense of 
rhythm to their civilized brothers, 
that among Americans the musician 
only is acutely sensitive, the author 
goes on to draw conclusions, advocate 
a complex system of instruction in 
“beats,” and prove that a poet can be 
taught to be poetical. The book is 
for scholars, is very technical, and 
full of invented terms. Columbia 
University Press. 


The publication, a year ago, of two 
volumes of “Thea Stories of H. C. 
Bunner”’ gave delight to thousands of 
readers, both of the older and the 
younger generation,—to the former 
b2cause they recalled a writer to 
whose stories they were wont to turn 


first of all in the magazines of twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, to the latter 
because they brought all, the zest 
of a new discovery. Both groups will 
welcome two more volumes—“ ‘Short 
Sixes’ and The Suburban Sage’’ and 
‘‘More ‘Short Sixes’and The Runaway 
Browns” (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
With the exception of ‘‘The Runaway 
Browns” which fills about one-half 
of the second of these volumes, the 
stories are brief, as the general title 
suggests. Some of them are gently 
humorous, and some of them rollick- 
ingly diverting, but all of them are 
worth while. No present-day magazine 
writer is turning out fiction of quite 
this quality. Rhodora Boyd’s ‘‘Round- 
Up” of her former suitors as pall- 
bearers at her funeral, to their dis- 
comfort and the annoyance of their 
wives; the story of thrifty Brother 
Joash, who paid ten dollars for the 
pleasure of hearing his own funeral 
sermon read aloud to him, listened to 
it with chuckles, and then left his 
money for a ‘‘Perrish House’’ for the 
chureh over which the other minister 
presided; the tale of proud and garru- 
lous ‘“‘Col. Brereton’’ and the “aunty” 
who disciplined him; the “Sisterly 
Scheme” of Flossy Belton, and its 
triumphant success; the bewilderment 
which the dog ‘Hector’ brought to 
the spinster household that sought a 
canine proteztor; the innocent jest 
which two “Nice People’ played upon 
the scandalized guests at a summer 
resort; the surprising disclosure of the 
real character and temper of a beguil- 
ing ‘Tenor’; the benevolent trick 
which “Mr. Vincent Egg’’ played upon 
tourists; the ‘Cumbersome Horse’’ 
which embarrassed the would-be quiet 
purchaser of a lonely farm house; 
these and dozens of other creations of 
Bunner’s fancy are calculated to en- 
liven the gloomiest hour. It is not 
easy to imagine a reader so stodgy as 
not to be moved to mirth by them. 














